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Appreciation  of  (told 


OF  COLORADO, 

In  the  UoUSE  of  ltEPKESENTATI\TSS, 

Thursday,  May  2G,  ISDS, 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union— 

Mr.  SHAFROTH  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  being  recognized  by  the  Chair  for  a silver 
speech,  some  one  may  be  saying  to  himself,  “Of  course  he  is  for 
silver,  because  his  State  produces  silver,” 

I want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Colorado  to-day 
produces  more  gold  than  silver.  In  1897  the  gold  product  of  that 
State  was  $20,000,000  and  the  silver  product  $12,000,000  commer- 
cial js^alue,  or  $24,000,000  coinage  value.  From  the  standpoint  of 
production,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  are  more  disinter- 
ested than  the  people  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  As  our 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  coinage  value  is  nearly  equal,  you 
can  readily  see  that  it  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
that  State  to  have  gold  monometallism,  which  causes  the  appreci- 
ation of  gold,  as  it  would  be  to  have  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
which  would  elevate  the  price  of  that  metal.  But  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  other  States  of  this  Union  is  not  so  equally 
poised.  In  many  of  the  States  the  interest  of  the  people  is  all  one 
way,  for  the  reason  that  they  principally  raise  farm  products  that 
must  be  sold  for  and  measured  by  gold. 

If  gold  were  simply  a commodity  like  iron  or  copper,  its  increase 
in  value  would  be  of  very  little  consequence.  If  iron  and  copper 
increase  in  value,  it  will  make  those  who  want  to  purchase  an 
iron  or  copper  article  pay  a little  more  for  it  than  before  the  in- 
crease, but  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  will  affect  the  people. 
So  if  gold  were  simply  a commodity,  it  would  affect  the  people 
only  when  they  wanted  to  buy  a gold  article,  such  as  a watch,  a 
charm,  or  a bracelet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  the  increase  of  the  value  of  gold  is  so 
important  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world  is  because  when 
you  adopt  the  gold  standard  you  make  gold  the  measure  of  every- 
thing purchasable  that  exists  in  the  world.  If  gold  increases  in 
value,  it  means  that  its  purchasing  power  becomes  greater;  that 
means  that  you  can  buy  more  products  and  property  with  a given 
quantity  of  gold  than  before  its  increase,  and  that  means  that  the 
people  who  own  all  of  the  products  and  property  must  yield  up 
more  of  those  products  and  property  in  order  to  obtain  the  dollar 
of  that  standard.  That  means  that  they  must  sell  at  a less  price. 

No  person  can  comprehend  the  question  of  the  free  coinage  of 
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silver  unless  lie  understrinds  the  distinctions  that  exist  between 
moneys.  There  are  two  kinds  of  money  in  the  world: 

Fh'stj  primary  money. 

Second,  credit  money.  ^ x 

Primary  money  is  the  money  of  ultimate  payment  or  ultimate 
redemption.  Under  the  gold  standard  gold  alone  becomes  the 
primary  money,  because  the  whole  monetary  system  is  founded 
upon  the  gold  valuation.  Under  a bimetallic  system  gold  and  sil- 
ver become  the  standard  or  primary  money,  because  payment  can 
be  made  in  either.  Of  course  gold  certificates  are  equivalent  to 
primary  monev,  as  gold  is  on  deposit  to  redeem  them. 

Credit  money  is  that  wdiich  is  issued  upon  the  general  credit  of 
the  Government  or  of  the  bank  issuing  the  same.  It  is  really  not 
money  at  all;  it  is  simply  a promise  to  pay  standard  money.  Ex- 
amine one  of  the  United  States  notes  commonly  called  gi*een  backs 
and  vou  will  notice  that  it  reads  as  follows:  “ The  United  States 
promises  to  pay  to  bearer  five  dollars.”  Five  dollars  in  what?  ^In 
the  coin  that  the  Government  adopts  as  its  standard  of  value.  You 
can  readily  see,  therefore,  how  important  it  is  to  the  people  of  the 
world  that  the  standard  money,  or  money  of  ultimate  payment, 
should  not  increase  in  value.  All  of  the  credit  money  of  tho 
world  becomes  redeemable  under  a gold  standard  in  gold,  and  as 
gold  increases  in  value,  all  of  this  credit  money  also  increases  in 
value,  because  it  is  redeemable  in  gold. 

Thereupon  all  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  various  gold-standard 
nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  issued  by  States,  counties, 
and  municipal  corporations  therein,  by  reason  of  the  redemption 
of  their  paper  money  in  gold  became  payable  in  that  metal,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  and  are  directly  affected  by  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  gold.  So  also  all  the  promissory  notes  that  are  executed 
by  individuals,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  becomo 
payable  in  gold  or  in  that  money  which  is  redeemable  in  gold. 
Consequently,  as  gold  increases  in  value,  that  is,  in  purchasing 
power,  it  increases  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  eveiy  bond, 
promissory  note,  and  other  security  payable  in  money  in  such 
gold-standard  country.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  what  a 
terrible  injustice  an  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  becomes  to  tho 
man  who  owes  money. 

These  moneys  have  different  functions.  All  moneys  act  as  a 
circulating  medium.  All  moneys  of  our  Government  perform 
that  function  well.  But  the  far  more  important  function  of 
money  is  its  measure  of  values,  and  it  is  only  primary  money  that 
acts  to  any  considerable  extent  as  the  measure  of  values.  While 
the  increase  of  credit  money  would  tend  to  elevate  prices,  yet, 
without  an  increase  in  the  gold  base,  that  tendency  would  bo 
largely  overcome  by  the  greater  demand  made  thereby  upon  gold 
with  which  to  redeem  such  paper  money.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  value  of  basic  money  is  fixed  by  the  world’s  demand  for 
the  metal  composing  the  same.  An  increase  in  basic  money  not 
only  enlarges  the  circulating  medium  to  the  extent  of  the  increase, 
but  permits  the  building  thereon  of  a large  quantity  of  credit 
money.  Redemption  money  can  support  at  least  three  times  its 
amount  in  credit  money;  hence  an  addition  in  basic  money  is  so 
important  in  relieving  the  strain  on  gold  and  hence  in  elevating 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  discuss  three  propositions  to-day. 
First.  That  theoretically  the  demonetization  of  silver  must 
produce  a great  increase  in  the  value  of  gold. 


Second.  That  in  point  of  fact,  in  point  of  history,  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  the  varions  nations  of  the  world 
has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  gold;  and 

Third.  That  the  United  States  has  the  power  to  establish  the 
parity  of  value  between  the  metals  at  the  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

Upon  the  first  proposition,  namely,  that  in  point  of  theory  the 
demonetization  of  silver  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  gold, 
I waut  to  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  showing  the 
operation  of  the  theory,  that  the  world  is  now  upon  a bimetallic 
standard  of  value.  The  total. amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
the  world  is  now,  and  at  almost  all  stages  of  the  world's  history 
has  been,  about  equal.  There  is  to-day,  according  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  §4,359,000,000  of  gold  coin, 
and  §4,368,300,000  of  silver  coin  in  the  world. 

Now,  vrhat  effect  would  the  demonetization  of  one  of  these 
metals  have  upon  the  value  of  the  other?  When  by  legislation 
you  strike  down  one  of  these  metals  as  primary  money,  you  must 
of  necessity  shift  onto  the  other  all  of  the  burdens  of  this  mone- 
tary system,  and  of  the  bonds,  promissory  notes,  and  other  securi- 
ties. In  other  words,  all  the  burdens  of  commerce  and  credit 
borne  by  both  metals  as  primary  money  by  demonetization  of  one 
become  transferred  to  the  other  metal  alone.  As  the  amount  of 
these  metals  for  monetary  uses  is  about  equal,  it  must  of  necessity 
double  the  burden  upon  that  metal.  Doubling  the  burden  upon  a 
metal  means  that  you  have  doubled  the  demand  for  that  metal. 

Doubling  the  demand  for  a metal  means  what?  You  understand 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  You  know  that  if  you  in- 
crease the  demand,  you  increase  the  value  of  that  which  you 
demand.'  Consequently  doubling  the  demand  for  a metal  must  of 
necessity  double  its  value.  Therefore  if  by  legislation  the  nations 
of  the  w’orld  should  strike  down  silver  as  primary  money,  they 
would  thereby  double  the  burden  upon  gold,  double  the  demand 
for  gold,  and  double  the  value  of  gold. 

Doubling  the  value  of  gold  means  the  dividing  by  half  the  gold 
prices  of  all  property.  If  you  double  the  length  of  the  foot  rule, 
you  cut  half  in  two  everything  measured  by  that  rule.  The  man 
who  is  now  0 feet  in  height  becomes  only  3 feet  by  that  measure- 
ment. It  is  therefore  fatal  to  all  people  who  must  sell  commodities 
and  property  in  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  pay  debts, 
taxes,  and  other  fixed  charges.  It  means  the  mortgage  will  take 
the  farm.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  people  should  condemn 
that  legislation  which  in  time  produces  such  fatal  effects  upon  the 
value  of  property? 

The  great  political  economist,  John  Stuart  Mill,  has  well  said: 

The  value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same,  varies  inversely  as  its 
quantity,  every  increase  of  quantity  lowering  the  value  and  every  diminution 
raising  it  in  a ratio  exactly  equivalent. 

Ricardo  has  also  said: 

That  commodities  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  money  1 assume  as  a fact  that  is  incontrovertible. 

Since  barter  to  any  considerable  extent  no  longer  exists,  the  de- 
mand for  money  is  equal  to  the  total  sum  of  the  demands  for  all 
commodities  and  property.  In  fact,  they  are  reciprocally  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  each  other.  Hence  prices  must  vary  inversely 
just  as  much  by  the  destruction  of  one-half  of  all  money  as  they 
w^ould  by  the  destruction  of  one-half  of  all  commodities.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  ratio  of  credits  to  money  is  about  15  to  1 
and  of  commodity  and  property  values  about  30  to  1;  therefore  the 
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contraction  of  every  dollar  in  money  means  the  loss  of  $15  in  cred- 
its and  ^0  in  property  valnes.  ^ A 

I am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  gold  has  not  actually  doi^ieu 
in  val  ue.  And  why?  Because  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
not  yet  demonetized  silver,  and  consequently  gold  is  not  bearing 
all  of  the  burdens  of  primary  money  which  were  formerly  borne 
in  the  world  by  both  gold  and  silver.  There  are  still  some  nations 
in  the  world  that  relieve  the  strain  on  gold  by  treating  silver  as 
primary  money,  and  some  by  also  holding  their  mints  open  to  the 
tree  coinage  of  silver.  The  silver*standard  nations  are  Mexico, 
China,  Siam,  Straits  Settlements,  Central  American  States,  most 
of  the  South  American  States,  Persia,  Tripoli,  and  Japan,  consti- 
tuting about  one-fourth  of  the  nations  of  the  w'orld  in  commercial 

The  earth  is  then  divided  into  gold-standard  nations,  which 
transact  about  three-fourths  of  the  worlds  commerce,  and  silver- 
standard  countries,  which  transact  about  one-fourth  of  the  busi- 
ness thereof,  which,  according  to  every  principle  of  supply  and 
demand,  should,  theoretically,  increase  the  value  of  gold  a very 

great  amount.  , « , , e 

lam  aware  that  this  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  by  reason  of 
the  shifting  of  burdens  that  were  formerly  borne  by  both  gold  and 
silver  onto  gold  alone  did  not  take  place  in  a short  interval  of 
time.  And  why?  Because  silver  was  demonetized  gradually. 
It  was  one  nation  after  another,  at  intervals  of  years,  that 
ferred  to  gold  the  burdens  that  were  formerly  borne  by  both,  and 
consequently  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  has  been  ^ad- 
ual,  just  as  these  increased  burdens  have  by  the  nations  been 

transferred  to  gold.  , i.- 

The  coinage  on  government  account  by  gold-standard  nations, 
if  the  policy  of  such  governments  is  to  otfer  to  redeem  it  in  gold, 
does  not  relieve  the  strain  on  gold.  The  silver  coiu  then  becomes 
simply  a promise  to  pay  gold.  The  coinage  of  silver  in  that  manner 
makes  that  many  more  obligations  redeemable  in  gold,. and  hence 
makes  that  much  more  burden  that  gold,  as  the  money  of  ulti- 
mate payment,  must  bear.  Under  those  circumstances  the  coin- 
age of  silver  on  government  account,  instead  of  relieving  the 
strain  on  gold,  actually  increases  the  demand  for  it,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  thereof.  . . , r i 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  recognize  this  principle  of  supply  and 
demand  when  it  is  applied  to  the  commodities.  Then  why  should 
we  not  recognize  it  when  applied  to  gold  and  silver?  There  existed 
for  centuries,  at  least  in  some  nations,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
take  gold  and  silver  bullion  to  the  mint  or  mill  of  the  government 
and  have  it  coined  into  legal- tender  money.  Would  not  the  tak- 
ing away  of  that  right  as  to  one  metal  affect  not  only  its  value 

but  also  that  of  the  other?  , . 

Suppose  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  conclude,  from  a sci- 
entific inquiry,  that  it  was  unhealthy  to  eat  wheat  bread,  and  that 
as  a sanitary  measure  they  should  pass  laws  that  millers  should 
no  longer  grind  wheat.  If  that  law  could  be  enforced,  what 
effect  would  it  have  upon  the  price  of  wheat?  Everyone  knows 
that  the  minute  that  law  took  effect  wheat  would  sinlc  lower  and 
lower  in  value  until  it  reached  a price  equal  to  what  it  would  be 
worth  to  feed  to  animals.  Why?  Because  the  very  demand  for 
which  wheat  had  been  raised  was  destroyed,  and  coiise(iuently  its 
value  must  be  fixed  by  the  next  thing  for  which  it  is  demanded. 
What  effect  would  this  same  law  have  upon  the  price  of  corn? 
You  know  that  the  minute  that  law  took  effect  com  would  begin 
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to  rise  rapidly  and  go  higher  and  higher  in  price  until  it  reached 
double  its  former  value.  Why?  Beca'nse  the  enormous  demand 
which  existed  for  wheat  and  com  had  been  transferred  to  corn 
alone;  and  as  the  demand  for  corn  had  been  doubled,  it  must 
of  necessity  double  the  value  thereof.  Gold  and  silver  are  metals 
that  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  con- 
sequently must  yield  in  price  as  the  demand  is  removed  from  one 
and  shifted  to  the  other. 

HAS  THE  INCREASE  OF  GOLD  MONEY  EQUALED  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SILVER 

MONEY  DEMONETIZED? 

Our  friends  upon  the  gold  side  of  this  question  say,  however, 
that  as  silver  has  been  demonetized  gradually,  the  burdens  that 
have  been  shifted  onto  gold  gradually  have  been  relieved  by 
the  annual  production  of  gold  which  has  continually  caused  an 
addition  to  the  gold  basic  money  of  the  world.  The  difficulty 
with  that  statement  is  that  the  annual  production  of  gold  has 
been  so  small  compared  to  the  total  stock  and  the  part  that  has 
gone  into  coinage  so  little  that  it  has  not  kept  pace  even  with  tho 
commerce  and  credit  of  the  world. 

Besides,  the  abrasion  of  the  total  stock  of  gold  com  has  annually 
been  very  great.  In  the  Statistician  and  Economist  of  1897  and 
1898,  at  page  602,  it  is  stated  that  on  $1,000,000  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  the  loss  by  abrasion  was  $256.  If  so  gi-eat  a 
loss  to  coins  securely  packed  takes  place  from  a single  trip,  what 
must  he  the  loss  from  the  handling  of  the  pieces  in  pocket  and  in 

ti'cid©^ 

It  was  estimated  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  the 
president  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  a gold-standard 
advocate,  that  not  one  dollar  of  the  gold  product  of  the  -world  went 
into  coins.  He  did  not  mean  by  that  that  there  was  no  coinage, 
but  that  the  melting  pot  of  the  goldsmith  transfonned  as  many 
coins  into  the  arts  as  there  was  gold  coined. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Fawcett,  a gold  monometallist  and  an  eminent 
statistician,  stated  that  of  the  world’s  product  of  1892,  which  was 
$146,000,000,  $110,000,000  of  it  was  consumed  in  the  arts. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  a gold  monometallist  and  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  Avho  has  made  a study  of  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver,  has  declared  that  75  per  cent  of  the  gold  product 
of  the  world  is  consumed  in  the  arts. 

You  can  readily  see  that  there  is  great  force  in  these  estimates. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  number  of  gold  w’atches,  chains,  and 
charms  that  were  worn  in  a town  of,  say,  1,500  population  could 
have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands,  -ndiile  now  they 
are  almost  counted  by  the  hundreds.  The  number  of  gold  medals 
that  were  issued  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a very  small  fraction 
of  those  which  are  now  awarded  each  year. 

The  amount  of  gold  used  in  dentistry  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
almost  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  amount  used  to-day,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  leaf  used  in  gilding  in  signs  and  in  decorations 
has  been  multiplied  in  recent  years.  When  you  look  across  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  see  that  the  great  dom?  of  the  Library 
Tjuiltling  is  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  that  there  are  many  other 
buildings  in  the  United  States  that  are  decorated  in  the  same 
manner,  you  can  easily  imagine  how  vast  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  use  of  gold  in  the  arts.  Senator  .Tohu  Sherman  on  J uly 
11,  1876,  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  grid  money  in  the 
world  at  that  time  was  $8,500,000,000.  Secretary  Gage  now  esti- 
mates that  the  total  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the  Avorld  is  about 
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$4  ,859,600,000.  Thus  we  see  that  in  twenty-two  years,  by  the 
most  active  attempts  of  all  governments  to  produce  gold  coin, 
there  has  been  adtied  to  the  gold  money  of  the  world  only  $859,- 
600.000,  or  about  $89,000,000  a year. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  produced  in  these  twenty-two  years 
was  §2.765,688,100,  and  thus  it  can  be  seen  that  only  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  gold  product  has  gone  into  coin.  But  even  if  we  were 
to  estimate  that  30  per  cent  of  the  annual  product  of  gold  would 
go  into  coin,  it  u ould  only  make  an  addition  to  the  basic  money 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  large  production  of  1896,  of  only 
§60,000.000  a year;  and  the  share  which  the  United  States  would 
be  entitled  to  according  to  its  commercial  importance  would  not 
exceed  $20,000,005  a year.  Yet  we  know  that  the  demand  which 
this  Government  made  upon  gold  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Cleveland  Administration  was  enormous  compared  even  to  the 
total  amount  of  gold  that  goes  into  gold  coin.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  during  those  two  years,  in  order  to  maintain  the  gold 
reserve  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  gold  to 
the  extent  of  $262,000,000,  and  hence  it  is  j>lain  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  Government  should  demand  $130,000,000  a year,  how 
greatly  inadequate  is  $60,000,000  a year  for  the  total  supply  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  gold  is  now  coming  to  this  country 
in  payment  of  the  wheat  and  other  products  we  have  shipped  to 
Europe,  which  is  relieving  the  strain  on  gold  in  this  country;  but 
it  is  causing  a corresponding  famine  in  gold  in  Europe.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Bank  of  England  raised  the  rate  of  discount  for  gold 
shipment  to  4 per  cent,  and  as  the  value  of  so  many  of  our  prod- 
ucts is  fixed  by  the  London  market,  a famine  in  gold  there  is  al- 
most as  disastrous  to  us  as  it  is  here. 

When  you  adopt  a single  gold  standard,  you  are  thereby  tying 
yourself  to  a metal  the  production  of  which  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  consequently  the  continu- 
ally increasing  demands  that  are  made  upon  gold  must  increase 
its  value  and  must  mean  that  everything  that  gold  will  buy  must 
go  lower  and  lower  in  price.  Therefore,  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
proposition  that  gold  should  theoretically  increase  in  value  by 
reason  of  the  shifting  of  the  burdens  which  were  formerly  borne 
by  both  gold  and  silver  upon  gold  alone,  to  say  that  there  has 
been  gold  added  each  year  to  the  money  of  the  world,  when  in 
truth  and  in  fact  that  addition  of  gold  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increasing  commerce  of  the  world. 

HAVE  BANK  CHECKS  OBVIATED  TOE  NECESSITY  FOR  MORE  MONEY? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gold-standard  advocates  further  contend 
that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  banking  facilities  have  increased 
SO  much  and  bank  checks  so  largely  taken  the  place  of  a circulat- 
ing medium  that  we  no  longer  need  as  much  money  as  formerly, 
and  consequently  that  the  strain  on  gdld  has  been  very  much  di- 
minished.  At  the  first  statement  of  the  proposition  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  contention,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  development  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  so  many  industries  of  this  nation.  But,  sir,  upon  a close 
examination  it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  very  little  if  any- 
thing in  the  proposition. 

If  depositors  could  have  checks  paid  by  a hank  without  having 
monej"  to  their  credit  to  cover  the  same,  then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  great  force  in  the  argument.  But  when  you  realize  that 
the  use  of  the  check  simply  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  depositor 
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going  to  the  bank,  drawing  the  money  which  he  has  on  deposit, 
and  paying  it  over  to  his  creditor,  one  realizes  that  it  is  not  so 
much  credit  as  cash  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  transaction.  It 
is  true  that  banks  do  not  keep  in  their  vaults  all  the  money  that 
is  deposited  with  them,  but  they  are  required  to  have  a very  large 
reserve,  which  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  between  30  and  oO 
per  cent  of  their  deposits.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  checks  that 
are  outstanding  at  any  time  never  equal  the  amounts  held  by  the 
banks  as  reserves.  Hence  the  use  of  the  check  can  not  lessen  to 
any  considerable  extent  the  necessity  for  money. 

IS  A GREATER  PROrOKTlON  OF  BUSINESS  DONE  BY  CHECKS  NOW  THAN 

FORMERLY? 

The  contention  that  so  ranch  more  business  is  now  done  by 
checks  and  credits  than  was  done  when  silver  was  demonetized  is 
not  well  founded.  There  is  no  better  test  of  the  amount  ot  the  hnsi- 
ness  which  is  done  by  checks  in  one  period  over  another  than  is 
ascertained  from  the  clearing-house  reports  of  such  a city  as  Lew 
York,  which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  had  about  the  same 
number  of  banks,  I hold  in  my  hand  a statement  sho\Mng  the 
clearings  of  the  New  York  clearing  house  from  1869  to  January  1, 
1898,  which  I ask  to  have  incorporated  as  a part  of  my  remarks. 

Siatement  8ho7ving  by  comparison  ihc  iransnctiOi\^of  pie  l^wlcorTccXeatinp 
hoMSC  for  iicenty-nineyears^  and  for  €achyear^pienuml^rofhanks^ag(ji‘<^9^i^^ 
capital^  clvarbigs^  balances^  average  of  the  daily  clearings  and  balances^  and 
the  percentage  of  balances  to  clearings. 


year. 


Num- 

ber 

of 

banks. 


18G9.. 

1870.. 
1871- 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 
1876- 

1877.. 
1878- 

1879.. 

188.0. . 
1881- 
1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 
1895- . 

1896.. 

1897.. 


Capital.* 

Clearings. 

« 

Balances 
paid  in 
money. 

Average 

daily 

clearings. 

Average 
daily 
balances  , 
paid  in  ‘ 
money.  ^ 

♦0  cor  oor 

Per 

cent 


IDgS. 


61  83,620,200  27,8(M,539,406 

62  81,420,200  29,300,986,682  1,209,721,^ 
61  84,420,200|  33,844,369,568  1,428, 5^', 

59  83,370,2001  3,5,^!, OK, ^ l,4.4,5(»,ff^ 


59  81,6.35,200  22,a5.5,927,^  1,^,7.^, 1^6 
.59  80,435,200  25,061,2:57,902  l-^68,^,i^ 
.59  81,731,300  21,, 597, 274, 247  l,2!)a,042,029 
58  71,085,200  2:5,289,343.701  1.3^.^.^2 
,57  63,611,500  22, .508, 4:58, 442  1.3^,8f3,fei 
.59  60  800  200  25,178,770,691  1,400,111,0^ 
57  60,475,200  37,182,128,621  1,516,^,W1 
m 61,162,700  48,  .565, 818, 212  1,776,018,162 


,927',  636  i;  286, 753, 176 
,257,902  1,408,^,777 


61  60,962, 
61,162, 
61  60,412, 
64  58,612, 
03  59,312, 


700  46, 
700  40, 
7U0  34, 
700  25, 
7001  33, 


552,846,161  1,595,000,245 
293,165,258  1,568,983,196 
092,037,338  1,524,9:50,994 
250,791,440  1,295,;155,252 
374,682,216  1,519,565,385 


64l  60;^;700l  34,872,848,7861  1,569,^,325 


90,274, 

05,1:53, 

109.884, ; 

115.885, 
74,692, 
81,899, 
70,349, 
76,358, 
73,555, 
82,015, 

121,510, 

159,232, 

151,657, 

132,543, 

111,048, 

82,789, 

109,067, 

114,337, 


393  $3. 


m 60*,762\700!  30!  863, 686, 609  1,570,198,528  101,1^, 

63  60,762,700}  34, 790. 465, .^>9  757,^^,44  3 

64  60,812,700’  37,660,686,572  l,753,^,m  1^^94  4, 

63  GO,  772, too;  34,053,698,740 

64  60,422,700;  36.279,905,236  I,«61,.m5;i2 
(4  60,922,700  34,421,:5SO,87o! 

65  61.622,700,  24, 234),  115, 368  1.585.241,654  *9,  *04, 

66  *52.622,7450  28. 2454,  :579, 126  1.81^,54  4,349  92,6.4). 

65  60,622.700  29,650.894,884!  1,843,289.2*^ 

65  59,022,700  31,337,760.9481  1,908,901,898  103,434. 


479  3,; 
074  3,! 
317  4,1 
794  4,J 
574  4,: 
470  4,1 
428  4,: 
176  4, 
988  4,; 
510  4, 
224  4, 
191  5, 
935  5, 
307  5, 
982  4, 
480,  4, 
,589  4, 
.209  5, 
.415,  5. 
,82*)’  5, 
.139;  5, 
.471!  5, 
.782  6, 
,082  5, 
,426  5, 
.095  6. 
,442  6, 
,954  6, 


365,2lol 


927,666 

630,652 

818,654 

205,076 

603,297 

218,378 

504,906 

274,000 

560,6^2 

956.009 

823.010 
165440 
16i;i29 
967,202 
247,069 
,965.900 
,146,316 
,148,192 
,800,784 
,72S;889 
, 195, 52l> 
,083,335 
,616.580 
,214,611 
.218,276 
,043,571! 
,300,000' 


♦ The  capital  is  for  various  dates,  the  amounts  at  a uniform  date  in  oacli 
year  not  being  obtainable. 
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From  this  tabulated  list  it  is  shown,  surprising  as  the  statement 
may  appear,  that  the  clearings  for  the  year  181)6  were  less  than 
the  clearing  for  the  year  1869,  1872,  or  1878.  The  clearings  for 
the  year  1896  being  $29,350,894,884,  while  those  for  the  year  1869 
were  $37,407,028,987;  those  for  1872  $88,844,369,568,  and  those  for 
the  year  1878  $85,461,052,826.  Even  the  clearings  for  1897,  the 
year  of  the  so-called  restored  confidence,  were  less  than  those  of 
the  early  years  to  which  I have  referred.  The  clearings  for  the 
year  1897  being  $81,887,760,948. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  business  of  New  York  City,  not  as  much  of 
it  is  transacted  by  checks  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  often  asserted  by  the  single  gold  standard 
advocates  that  the  use  of  checks  in  the  last  few  years  has  become 
so  universal  that  now  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  is  done  by  checks.  That  proposition  also  1 most  emphatic- 
ally deny.  This  same  statement  of  the  clearings  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  shows  that  it  takes  6 per  cent  in  cash  to  pay  the 
balances  among  banks,  and  it  must  be  plain  and  clear  to  anyone 
that  if  it  takes  6 per  cent  in  money  to  settle  balances  among  in- 
stitutions which  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  saving  cash  trans- 
actions, how  great  must  be  the  per  cent  of  cash  in  the  ordinary 
retail  transactions  in  city  and  country.  This  same  statement 
shows  that  it  requires  more  money  now  to  settle  balances  among 
the  banks  of  New  York  City  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago; 
that  in  1869,  1872,  and  1878  it  took  8,  4.2,  and  4.1  per  cent  in 
money,  while  in  1895,  1896,  and  1897  it  took  6.7,  6.2,  and  6 per 
cent  in  money  to  settle  balances. 

Tlie  necessity  for  more  money  now  than  formerly  with  which 
to  transact  business  is  very  apparent.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
farmer  ran  his  bill  for  all  he  needed  at  the  general  merchandise 
store  and  made  his  settlement  once  a year,  and  that  settlement 
often,  if  not  generally,  was  in  the  products  of  his  farm.  Such  a 
thing  as  a strictly  cash  house  was  almost  unknown  in  those  days. 
To-day  there  are  vast  numbers  of  strictly  cash  houses,  and  where 
in  other  business  houses  credit  is  obtained,  the  bills  must  be  paid 
every  thirty  days  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  fallacy  of  this  claim  should  be  settled  forever  by  the 
admission  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  Eckels,  who 
can  not  be  said  to  favor  the  silver  question  in  any  particular,  on 
page  881  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1894. 
That  statement  shows  that  from  returns  made  by  national  banks 
all  over  the  United  States  41.1  per  cent  of  the  deposits  of  retail 
commercial  houses  is  in  money.  How  much  greater,  then,  must 
be  the  per  cent  of  moneyed  transactions  with  savings  banks  and 
among  the  people! 

Consequently  the  con^ntion  that  the  strain  on  gold  caused  by 
the  demonetization  of  silver  has  been  relieved  by  decreasing  the 
necessity  for  money  through  banking  facilities  and  the  use  of 
checks  is  not  well  founded. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  first  proposi- 
tion—namely,  that  in  point  of  theory  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
which  transfers  the  burdens  borne  by  both  gold  and  silver  to  gold 
alone  as  redemption  money,  must  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
gold — is  conclusively  proven. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  in  point  of  fact,  hy  reason 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver,  gold  has  greatly  increased 
in  value. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  gold  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars 
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and  cents,  because  it  is  the  unit  of  measurement.  This  increase 
in  value  can  only  be  estimated  by  its  increased  purchasing  power. 
What  we  mean  by  increased  purchasing  power  is  that  it  buys  more 
of  commodities  and  property.  That  means  that  the  ovrner  of  com- 
modities and  property  must  yield  up  more  of  them  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a given  quantity  of  money  upon  the  gold  valuation  than  be- 
fore the  increase  in  value  of  gold,  and  that  means  he  must  sell  at 
a less  price. 

Consequently  the  only  way  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether 
gold  has  increased  in  value  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  buy 
more  of  products  and  property  than  formerly;  that  is,  whether 
products  and  property  have  decreased  in  price. 

In  order  to  satisfactorily  prove  a fact  it  is  important  that  we 
should  adopt  an  authority  that  can  not  be  questioned;  the  proof 
must  be  something  that  was  not  framed  with  reference  to  the  sil- 
ver question  and  something  that  deals  with  facts  that  can  not  be 
denied. 

Mr,  August  Sauerbeck,  of  London,  an  eminent  statistician,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  an  important  piece  of  information 
to  the  world  if  the  prices  of  commodities  were  kept  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year.  He  selected  forty-five  of  the  principal  com- 
modities* that  are  used  by  man.  which  he  termed  staple  com- 
modities, such  as  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  barley;  such  as  beef,  pork, 
and  mutton,  cotton  and  wool,  and  in  the  metals  such  as  iron  and 
copper.  These  comprise  80  per  cent  of  the  total  marketed  com- 
modities of  the  world. 

He  selected  those  which  in  his  judgment  would  be  freer  from 
the  cheapening  effects  of  inventions.  The  London  market  price 
of  each  of  those  forty-five  commodities  was  taken  for  each  day 
in  the  year  since  1846.  The  London  market  is  the  best  and 
safest  from  which  to  reckon,  for  the  reason  that  it  draws  its 
supplies  from  the  entire  world.  Tlie  price  of  commodities  in  that 
market  is  not  affected  by  a drought  in  one  country  or  an  over- 
production in  another  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  countries  themselves 
where  the  drought  or  overproduction  occurs.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  price  of  each  and  all  of  those  forty-five  commodities  was 
averaged  and  tabulated.  Those  tables  have  been  kept  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  they  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  made  in  the 
interest  of  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  tables  show  conclusively  that  since  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  the  prices  of  these  commodities  have  been 
going  lower  and  lower  each  year  when  measured  in  gold.  If  one 
commodity  falls  in  price,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  we  should  look 
to  the  supply  and  demand  of  that  one  commodity  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  cause.  When  one  commodity  falls  and  the  other 
commodities  do  not,  you  can  always  account  for  the  fall  by  the 
overproduction  of  that  one  commodity.  The  rule  of  supply  and 
demand  knows  no  exception.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a con- 
tinual overproduction  of  one  commodity  year  after  year.  There 
are  checks  in  nature  that  prevent  it.  Neither  can  there  be  such 
a thing  as  an  overproduction  of  all  commodities  even  for  one  year. 

♦ The  following  are  the  articles  upon  the  prices  of  which  are  founded  the 
Sauerbeck  tables:  English  wheat,  American  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
^tatoes,  rice,  beef  (prime),  beef  (middling),  mutton  (prime),  mutton  (mid- 
aliujr'.  Dork.  bacon,  butter,  sucar.  suear  (Java),  coffee,  tea.  iron  iron 


oil  (olive),  oil  (linseed), petroleum, soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  indigo,  timber  (hewn 
and  sawed). 
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I hold  in  my  hand  the  tables  which  I ask  to  insert  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Mr.  Sauerbech^s  index  mimbers,  io  tcliich  is  added  the  ayinual  average  price  of 
silver  in  London  and  to  trhich  is  added  index  Clumbers  of  the  same  forty-five 
commodities,  taking  as  their  base  the  average  prices  of  187 S,  and  a table 
sho}cing  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  a dollar,  taking  the  average 
%)rices  of  1873  as  the  base. 


Year. 

Sauerbeck’s 
index  num- 
bers of  45 
principal 
commodi- 
ties, taking 
average 
price  of  1867- 
1877  as  their 
base =100. 

Index  num- 
bers of  same 
45  principal 
commodi- 
ties, taking 
the  average 
price  of 
18*3  as  their 
base =100. 

Table  show- 
ing inciease 
of  purchas- 
ing power 
of  a dollar, 
taking  the 
average 
prices  of  1873 
as  the  base=' 
100.  1 

Sauerbeck’s 
index  num- 
bers of  sil- 
ver, taking 
tho  price 
1867-1877  of 
60.84d.=100. 

Annual 
average 
price  of 
silver  in 
London. 

Ill 

103 

100 

93 

$1.00  ^ 
i J.09  : 

Pence. 

1874  

05.8 

1875 

96 

86 

1.16 

93.3 

56| 

3870 

95 

85 

1.18 

86.7 

52i- 

1877 

i 04 

84 

1.10 

iK).3 

54J 

1878 

87 

78 

1.38 

86.4 

1870 

8:1 

75 

1.33 

84.2 

r.u 

1880  

88 

79 

1.27 ; 

, 85.9 

52i- 

1881 : 

85 

76  ! 

1.31 

1 85 

511J 

)88;J 1 

84 

75 

i.:« 

84.0 

5U 

1883 ' 

83 

74 

i.a".  1 

8i3.l 

1884 

76 

63 

1.47  I 

83.3 

188;5 

73 

65 

1..54 

70.0 

4Ss- 

1880 

09 

63 

1.61 

74.3 

455- 

1887 

m 

61 

1.04 

73 

44^ 

1888 

70 

6:3 

3.59 

70.4 

42 1 

1889 

73 

65 

1.54 

70.3 

AO  1 1 
^•-1  tT 

1800 

73 

65 

1.54 

78.4 

4jU 

1801 

73 

65 

1.54 

74.1 

45i\{ 

1802 

68 

61 

1.64 

05.4 

Jfeig 

1803 

68 

61 

1.64 

58.6 

:55l 

1894 

63 

57 

1.75 

47.6 

38ii| 

1895 

63 

55.8 

1.78 

49 

1806 

61 

54.9 

1.83 

50.5 

30p 

1807 

63 

55.8 

1.79 

45. 3 

17/ft 

January,  1898  . 
February,  1808 
Harch,  1803-.. 

62.8 

! 6:3.4 

63 

56.6 

57.1 

56.8 

1.77 

1.75 

1.76 

43 

43.1 

43.3 

35i 

I 

m 


\ 


I 

I 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  overproduction  of  food  when  people 
are  starving,  nor  of  clothing  when  they  are  half  naked.  The  very  E 

existence  of  such  conditions  negatives  the  contention.  The  possi-  E 

hility  of  the  demand  for  products  is  perfectly  enormous.  For  in- 
stance, the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  I 

1S9G  was  4.78  bushels  per  capita.  The  total  wheat  crop  of  the  | 

world  for  the  year  1896  was  2,430,497,000  bushels.  There  are  I 

1,. 500,000,000  inhabitants  on  the  earth.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  B 

consumed  as  much  as  we  do,  there  -would  have  to  be  raised  in 
order  to  feed  them  7,170,000,000  bushels  of  that  cereal.  Taking 

tho  average  American  as  the  standard,  there  would  be  a demand  ^ 

for  nearlv  three  times  as  much  as  the  quantity  now  raised.  | 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1896,  though  I 

a little  below  the  average  of  recent  years,  was  18  pounds  per 

capita.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  used  cotton  goods  in  the  i 

same  proportion,  there  would  have  to  be  i>roduced,  in  order  to 

supply  the  demand,  67,500,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each  instead  of 

the  13.330,000  now  raised  by  the  world.  In  other  -ivords,  if  the 

people  of  the  world  were  as  well  clothed  as  Americans,  there 
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would  have  to  be  produced  nearly  six  times  as  much  cotton  aa 
now.  All  nations  desire  to  be  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the 
Americans,  and  hence  the  possibility  of  the  demand  is  enormous. 

According  to  this  table  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  we  find  the  condition 
existing  that  ever  since  1873  there  has  been  a continual  decline  in 
the  price  of  not  only  one  of  these  commodities,  but  in  the  price  of 
all  of  them.  There  have  been  some  rallying  points,  but  they  are 
few  and  at  long  intervals.  The  first  year  after  demonetization, 
the  price  of  these  commodities  fell  to  92  per  cent  of  what  they 
were  in  1873;  the  next  year  to  86  per  cent,  and  year  after  year 
they  fell  lower  and  lower,  until  in  1896  they  reached  the  lowest 
level  that  has  existed  in  the  world  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
In  that  year  they  reached  the  low  level  of  54.9  per  cent  of'what 
they  were  in  1873,  showing  that  gold  when  measured  in  these 
forty-five  commodities  had  increased  82  per  cent  in  value. 

When  we  see  all  of  these  commodities  declining  year  after  year, 
and  know  that  it  can  not  be  on  account  of  overproduction,  had 
we  better  not  turn  to  see  whether  there  is  not  something  wrong 
with  that  thing  by  which  we  measure  all  of  these  forty-five  com- 
modities? Had  we  better  not  see  whether  these  low  prices  have 
not  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  continually  since  1873  thenations 
of  the  world  have  been  transferring  burdens  from  both  gold  and 
silver  onto  gold  alone,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  upon,  in- 
creasing the  demand  for,  and  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of, 
gold? 

The  cause  for  the  few  slight  upward  turns  in  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  can  be  traced  to  the  decreased  demand  for  gold  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  silver  money. 

President  Harrison,  in  December,  1890,  sent  a message  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  used  the  following  language  with  reference  to 
the  Sherman  Act: 

The  increased  circulation  secured  by  the  act  has  exerted  and  will  continue 
to  exert  a most  beneficial  influence  upon  business  and  upon  general  values. 
The  enlargement  of  our  currency  by  the  silver  bill  undoubtedly  gave  an  up- 
ward tendency  to  trade  and  had  a marked  effect  on  prices;  but  this  natural 
and  desired  effect  of  the  silver  legislation  was  by  many  erroneously  attrib- 
uted  to  the  new  tariff  act. 

I therefore  contend  that  there  are  two  conditions  that  affect  the 
price  of  commodities:  First,  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  com- 
modity itself,  and  second,  the  supply  and  demand  of  that  thing 
which  measures  all  commodities — namely,  the  metal  out  of  which 
we  make  standard  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  all  periods  of  the  world’s  history  when  there 
has  been  a diminution  of  the  metallic  money  for  a long  series  of 
years,  it  has  invariably  produced  ruin  and  disaster,  misery  and 
poverty,  ignorance  and  crime.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  primary  money  of  the  world 
there  has  always  resulted  enterprise  and  prosperitj",  happiness  and 
wealth,  education  and  civilization. 

No  better  authorities  can  be  cited  to  sustain  such  a statement 
than  the  historians  Hume  and  Alison. 

Mr.  Hume  has  clearly  stated  the  fact  in  the  following  language: 

We  find  that  in  every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater 
abundance  than  formerly  everything  takes  a new  face;  labor  and  industry 
gain  life;  the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising;  the  manufacturer 
comes  more  diligent  and  skillful;  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plow  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention. 

A nation  whose  money  decreases  is,  at  times,  weaker  and  more  miserable 
than  another  nation  which  possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing 
hand.  Falling  prices  and  misery  and  destruction  are  inseparable  companions. 
The  disasters  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  caused  by  decreasing  money  and  failing 
prices.  With  the  increase  of  money,  labor  and  industry  gather  new  life. 
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Jacobs,  in  liis  History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  records  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  the  silver  and  gold  in  the 
Roman  Empire  amounted  to  what  is  equivalent  in  our  money  to 
$1,640,000,000,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
they  had  dwindled  to  $170,000,000.  These  i>rices  were  the  lowest 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  in  1853,  after  the  great  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia,  most  eloquently  expressed  the  same  fact 
in  the  following  language: 

The  twoffreatest  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind  have 
been  directly  brought  about  by  a contraction  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  circulating  medium  of  society. 

The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  long  ascribed,  in  ignorance,  to  slavery, 
egotism,  and  moral  corruption,  was  in  reality  brought  about  by  a decline  in 
the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece.  And,  as  if  Providence  had 
intended  to  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  the  influence  of  this  mighty  agent 
on  human  affairs,  the  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the  ruin  which  those 
causes  had  produced  was  owing  to  a directly  opposite  set  of  agencies  being 
put  in  operation. 

Columbus  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  renovation.  When  he  spread  his 
sails  across  the  Atlantic,  he  bore  mankind  and  its  fortunes  in  his  bark.  The 
annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe  was  tripled. 
Before  a centurv  had  expired  the  price  of  every  species  of  produce  was  quad- 
rupled. The  weight  of  debt  and  taxes  insensibly  wore  off  under  the  influence 
of  that  prodigious  increase. 

These  authorities  ought  to  convince  every  one  that  not  only  in 
point  of  theory  but  in  point  of  history  every  contraction  of  the 
money  of  the  world  has  produced  falling  prices,  with  their  inevi- 
tably fatal  results. 

But  gold  monometallists,  while  denying  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  as  applied  to  gold  and  silver,  nevertheless  assert  that 
the  cause  of  the  low  price  of  these  commodities  is  overproduction. 
There  is  kept  as  the  forty-sixth  commodity,  alongside  of  the  forty- 
five,  the  London  price  of  silver  bullion,  and  the  table  of  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck shows  that  the  London  price  of  silver  bullion  has  gone  down 
also  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  those  of  the  forty-five  commodities. 
'has  there  been  an  overproduction  op  silver? 

Mr.  Chainnan,  our  gold  friends  say  that  the  reason  silver  is 
worth  only  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar  is  because  there  has  been 
an  overproduction  of  that  metal.  Let  us  examine  into  that  conten- 
tion, for  if  there  has  been  an  overproduction  of  silver  we  should  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  if  there  has  not  been  they  should  acknowledge 
it.  The  world's  production  of  gold  and  silver  is  kept  with  more 
accuracy  than  that  of  any  other  product.  The  nations,  knowing 
the  importance  that  the  precious  metals  are  to  the  monetary  sys- 
tems of  the  world,  have  with  the  greatest  care  kept  record  of  the 
annual  output  of  each. 

I hold  in  my  hand  a table  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
of  the  world  from  1741  to  1896,  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  which  I ask  to  insert  in  my  remarks. 

Production  of  gold  and  silver  in  ihe  icorld  in  the  last  century  and  a half. 


1 Gold. 

Silver. 

Period. 

Fine 

ounces. 

Value.  ! 

j 

: Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

1741  17€0  

15,824,230 
13,313.315 
11,438,970 
5,715,627 
3,679,568 
4,570,44-4  ; 
6,522,913 

$327,116,000 

275.211.000 

236.464.000 

118.152.000 

342,812,235 

$^143,232,000 

1761  1780 1 

419,711,820 
565, 235,  .580 

542,658,000 

1781  1800  

710,810,000 

18(M-181()  1 

287,469,225 

371,677,000 

1811-1820  

76,06:1,000 

173,857,555 

224,780,000 

1821-1830 

94,479,000 

134,841,000 

148,070,040 

191,444,000 

1831-1840  

, 191,758,675 

247,9:30,000 
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Production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  c<c.— Continued. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Period. 

Fine 

ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

1841-1850  

1851  1855  

17,605,018 

32,051,621 

32,431,312 

29,747,913 

31.350,430 

$36.3.928,000 

6ir2,566,000 

250,903,422 

142,442,986 

$324,400,000 
184. 169,000 

1856-18tM)  

670,415,000 

145,477,142 

188,092,000 

186M8(»5 

1866-1870 

614,944,000 

648,0n,a)0 

177,009,802 

215,257,914 

228,801.000 

278,313,000 

1871-1875 

27,955.068 

, 877,883,000 

316,585,009 

409,322,000 

1S76-1880 

1881-1885  

27,715,550 

2:5,973,773 

672,931,000 
495,  .582, 000 

393,878,0(»9 
4(H),  019, 722 

50i),256,G0a 

594,773,000 

1886  

5, 135,679 

106,163,900 

93,297,260 

120,626,800 

1887  

5,118,861 

105,774.900 

96.123,586 

124.281,000 

1888  

5;  330, 775 
5,973,790 

110,196,900 

108,827,606 

140,7<)6,400 

1889 

123,489,200 

120,213,611 

155,427,700 

1890  

1891  

5,749,306 
6,320, 194 

118,848,700 

130,^50,000 

126,095,062 

137,170,919 

16.1, 0;{2. 000 
177,a52,:i00 

1892  - 

7,094,266 

146,651,500 

153,151,762 

198,014,400 

1893  

7,618,811 

157.494,800 

1G5,4?2,621 

21:1,944,400 

1894 

8,764,362 

181,175,600 

164,610,394 

212,829,600 

18^5 

9,641,337 

199,304,100 

167,288,729 

216, 292.  .500 

1890 

9,817,991 

au2,9u6,UOO 

165,100,887 

213,463,700 

Total 

360,459,124 

7,451,351.600 

.5.727,841.723 

7,405,687,800 

According  to  that  statement,  there  has  been  ppdnced  in  the 
world  of  gold  during  those  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 

$7,451,351,600.  , . . 

Under  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  the  price  of  silver 
being  but  50  cents  on  the  dollar  in  gold,  you  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  the  world's  production  of  silver  in  that  time  would  have 
been  nearly  double  that  of  gold,  and  yet  when  you  turn  to  that 
table,  which  evidently  was  not  framed  in  the  interest  of  silver, 
we  find  that,  instead  of  the  amount  of  silver  produced  in  those 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
gold,  it  was  only  $7,405,687,800  coinage  value. 

Thus  we  find  that  during  that  period  there  was  $45,000,000  less 
of  silver  produced  than  gold,  and  yet  our  gold  friends  contend 
that  the  low  price  of  silver  is  due  to  overproduction.  This  table, 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  over  which  gold-standard  Secre- 
taries have  for  thirty  years  presided,  should  forever  stamp  as  false 
any  such  contention  of  gold  monometallists. 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  the  production  of  silver  has  in- 
creased, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  production  of  gold 
has  also  increased.  For  the  year  1897  it  is  estimated  by  the  Efi- 
rector  of  the  Mint  that  the  production  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  sil- 
ver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  overproduction  has  not  caused  the  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver,  what  has?  But  one  other  thing  could  have 
caused  it,  and  that  is  the  destruction  of  the  demand  for  that 
metal  produced  by  depriving  it  of  the  function  of  redemjjtion 
money  and  of  the  right  to  be  coined  into  full  legal-tender  money. 

Senator  Sherman,  in  a speech  in  the  Senate  on  July  11,  1876, 
clearly  expressed  the  same  conclusion  in  the  following  words: 

Tlie  enormotis  effe<‘t  of  the  law  in  Germany  and  as  a consequence  the  par- 
tial demonetization  of  silver  coins,  I suppose  is  felt  by  every  man,  woiiiam 
and  child  who  buj's  or  sells  anything.  A struggle  for  the  possession  of  go.d 
at  once  arose  between  the  great  nations;  because  anybody  could  see  that  if 
S3,2nO,UOO,(KX)  of  silver  coin  were  demonetized  and  $3,5t)0,UtK).0U0  of  gold  com 
made  the  sole  standard  it  would  enormously  add  to  the  value  of  gold,  and 
the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Imperial  Ba^  of  Germany 
at  once  commenced  grasping  for  gold  in  whatever  form.  Therefore,  what 
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we  have  observed  recently  is  not  so  much  a fall  of  silver  as  it  is  a rise  of  gold, 
the  inevitable  effect  of  a tear  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted  by  gentlemen  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  when  silver  gets  back  in  commercial  importance  aud 
value  to  gold  they  will  be  willing  to  open  our  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

How  is  it  possible  to  elevate  the  price  of  a metal  when  you  have 
taken  from  it  the  very  demand  and  use  for  which  it  was  designed? 
Gold  and  silver  were  designed  by  nature  as  money  metals  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  properties  that  make  them  so  valuable  for 
such  purpose.  They  possessed  the  quality  of  indestructibility,  by 
reason  of  which  they  can  be  melted  and  remelted  without  appre- 
ciable loss.  They  are  very  valuable  compared  to  their  bulk,  and 
they  have  the  additional  quality  of  being  limited  in  their  x)roduc- 
ticn,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  inflate  such  a currency. 

When  by  legislation  you  strike  down  the  very  demand  for  which 
these  metals  are  mined,  when  you  take  away  the  very  use  for 
which  they  are  designed,  you  are  bound  to  depreciate  their  value 
just  as  surely  as  you  would  depreciate  the  price  of  wheat  to  pro- 
hibit it  being  ground  for  bread.  Consequently  that  value  can 
never  be  restored  to  silver  unless  you  restore  the  demand  which 
gives  it  that  value. 

HAS  THERE  BEEX  AN  OVERPRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT? 

The  gold  advocates  further  contend  that  there  has  clearly  been 
an  overproduction  of  wheat;  that  Argentina  and  India  have  been 
pouring  their  wheat  into  the  world’s  market,  which  has  caused 
the  price  of  that  cereal  to  go  down. 

The  world's  production  of  wheat  from  1891  to  1896,  according 
to  the  report  of  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J,  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, a gold  standard  advocate,  was  as  follows: 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Bushels.  1 
8,432,32;.\000  , 

Bushels. 

2,481,805,000 

Bushels, 

2,562,913,000 

Bushels, 

2,676,651,000 

Bushels. 

; 2,546,494,000 

Bushels. 

2,430,497,000 

You  will  notice  that  during  the  whole  period  of  six  years  there 
never  was  a variation  of  5 per  cent  in  the  world’s  product  of  wheat 
in  any  one  year  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  was 
not  a variation  from  the  very  highest  production  during  that 
period  to  the  very  lowest  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  yet  during 
that  time  wheat  fell  from  83.9  cents  per  bushel  to  49.1  cents  per 
bushel.  This  table,  compiled  from  the  highest  authority  upon 
such  questions,  should  set  at  rest  forever  the  claim  that  the  low 
price  of  wheat  is  caused  by  overproduction. 

The  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  can  be  traced  with  absolute  certainty  to  the  famine  in  In- 
dia the  shortage  of  crops  in  Europe  and  Australia  and  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

HAS  THERE  BEEN  AN  OVERPRODUCTION  OP  COTTON? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gold-standard  advocates  further  contend 
that  the  low  price  of  cotton  has  been  caused  by  overproduction. 
It  is  true  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  world’s  production  of 
cotton  from  6,452,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each  in  1873,  to  13,139,000 
bales  of  the  same  size  in  1897,  but  that  increase  did  not  much 
more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increased  uses  of  cotton  goods  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  does  not  account  for  the  enormous  fall  in 
price  from  18  cents  per  pound  in  1873  to  6 cents  per  pound  in  1897. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  world's  production  of  cotton  for 
1873,  and  from  1890  to  1897,  taken  from  Circular  No.  1 of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  from  the  World  Almanac: 


Commercial  j-ear. 

The  world’s 
, cotton  crop 
(in  bales  of  400 
pounds  each). 

Per  cent  pro-! 
duced  by 
United 
States. 

^Per  cent  pro- 
duced by 
balance  of 
world. 

1373  

6,452,000 

66.99 

33.01 

1890  ! 

11,386,000 

74.8:3 

25. 17 

1891  ' 

12,604,CM)0 

• 80.69 

19.31 

i39*>  

13,214,000 

80.88 

19.12 

1S9R  

10,52i;00) 

75.81 

24. 19 

• 

11,668,000 

76. 13 

23.87 

1895  

i:i,  1.57,000 

84.50 

15.50 

18i«  

13,3:10,000 

85 

15 

1897  

13,139,000 

82.24 

17. 76 

The  world’s  crop  for  1890  was  only  15  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
1895.  vet  the  price  for  1890  was  84  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
1895,  the  average  price  in  1890  being  11.53  cents  per  pound  while 
that  in  1895  was  6.26  cents  per  pound.  Although  the  crop  of  1897 
was  less  than  that  of  1892,  1895,  and  1896,  cotton  in  New  York  on 
December  31,  1897,  and  for  montl^  prior,  sold  at  from  to  5|| 
cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  price  in  the  history  of  the  world.  So 
it  appears  plain  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  not  been 
caused  by  overproduction. 

In  the  same  manner  you  could  go  through  each  of  the  forty- five 
commodities  named  in  the  Sauerbeck  tables  and  demonstrate  as 
to  each  that  there  has  been  no  overproduction.  When  we  find 
that  the  low  price  of  silver,  wheat,  aud  cotton  was  not  caused 
by  overproduction,  the  only  thing  that  can  have  caused  their  low 
price  is  the  increase  in  value  of  that  thing  which  measures  silver, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  the  other  forty-three  commodities,  namely, 
gold,  and  that  increase  in  value  was  caused  by  the  world  making 
increased  demands  upon  it  as  primary  money,  to  take  the  place  of 
silver  as  it  was  demonetized. 

HAS  LABOR  FALLEN  IN  PRICE? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  claimed  that  labor  has  not  declined  in  price, 
and  therefore  the  appreciation  of  gold  is  not  the  cause  of  the  fall 
in  prices.  Our  opponents  usually  take  the  year  I860  as  the  date 
of  the  comparison  of  wages.  In  the  first  place  that  date  is  not  a 
fair  one,  because  at  that  time  nearly  one-half  of  our  nation 
afforded  a poor  market,  if  any,  for  labor,  on  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery  therein.  The  price  of  labor  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Union  was  most  seriously  affected  by  the  proximity  thereto 
of  the  cheap  labor  that  slavery  afforded. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  there  has  not  been  as  much  reduc- 
tion in  wages  of  those  actually  employed  as  there  has  been  in  the 
price  of  commodities  is  because  wages  have  been  held  up  by  all 
manner  of  human  devices  in  the  shape  of  trades  unions  and  labor 
organizations.  Labor  never  had  a fair  opportunity  to  compete 
with  capital  until  within  the  last  few  years.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  advantages,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  number 
of  men  out  of  employment,  there  is  a far  less  total  sum  i)aid  for 
labor  than  if  all  were  employed  at  greatly  reduced  w^ages.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  the  products  of  labor  may  fall  year  after:  year 
and  yet  not  affect  the  price  of  labor. 
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HAVE  IMPROVED  PROCESSES  CAUSED  THE  FALL  IN  PRICES? 


The  theory  that  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and 
the  lowering  of  tiansportation  charges  accounts  for  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  commodities  is  erroneous.  The  price  of  a commodity 
is  not  determined  by  its  cost;  it  is  determined  by  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  price  of  a commodity 
were  determined  by  its  cost,  it  would  never  sell  for  less  than  cost, 
no  matter  how  much  the  market  in  that  line  was  glutted,  and 
it  would  never  sell  for  any  considerable  profit,  no  matter  what 
scarcity  existed  in  that  product.  The  only  influence  that  the 
cheapening  of  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation  has  is  to 
make  the  profit  of  the  farmer  greater  instead  of  less,  and  the  very 
desire  to  make  more  profits  stimulates  production  and  thus  in- 
creases the  supply,  and  in  that  way  only  affects  prices. 

These  influences  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  production  ought  to 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  instead  of  his  loss.  But 
even  if  there  was  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  improved  ma- 
chinery and  lower  transportation  cliarges  has  cheapened  the  price 
of  farm  products,  it  must  be  remembered  that  farm  products,  like 
everything  else,  are  measured  in  gold  and  their  price  fixed  in  gold. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  in  the  past  twenty 
years  improved  processes  in  the  treatment  of  gold  ores,  in  the 
hoisting  apparatus  used  in  mining,  in  the  use  of  electricity  in 
drilling,  mining,  and  igniting  explosives,  and  in  the  character  of 
high  explosives  for  blasting,  which  have  lowered  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  that  metal  far  more  than  the  improved  processes  in 
farming  have  lowered  the  prices  of  farm  products. 


DOES  LOWER  INTEREST  SHOW  THAT  MONEY  HAS  NOT  INCREASED  IN  VALUE? 


Our  opponents,  in  order  to  show  that  gold  has  not  appreciated 
in  value,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  is 
less  now  than  when  silver  was  demonetized.  In  that  contention 
they  confuse  the  idea  of  a sale  of  money  with  that  of  a lending  of 
money.  The  agreement  to  pay  interest  does  not  contemplate  the 
p^urchase  of  money,  hut  the  return  of  the  same  thing  borrowed. 
The  value  of  money  is  to  be  determined  by  its  purchasing  power, 
not  by  its  interest-getting  power.  The  demand  for  the  purchase 
of  money  is  founded  upon  entirely  different  conditions  from  the 
demand  for  the  loan  of  money.  In  fact,  when  the  purchasing 
power  is  greatest  the  lending  power  is  least. 

The  increasing  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  “falling 
prices”  of  everything  else.  Falling  prices  work  ruin  and  disaster 
to  industries  and  business.  Men  do  not  increase  their  industries 
or  start  new  enterprises  when  everyone  is  losing  money  in  their 
line.  Industries  and  business  are  operated  largely  upon  borrowed 
money.  The  demand  for  the  loan  of  money  is  created  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  industries  and  business.  Therefore  interest  is  highest 
when  industries  and  business  are  most  thriving  and  lowest  when 
they  are  diminished  by  falling  prices.  Consequently  lower  rates 
of  interest,  instead  of  proving  that  money  has  not  appreciated  in 
value,  demonstrate  the  contrary.  In  other  words,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  money,  which  is  falling  prices,  has  produced  diminution 
of  business,  and  therefore  less  demands  for  credits  and  lower 
interests, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I therefore  contend  that  ray  second  proposition, 
namely,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  demonetization  of  silver  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  gold,  is  clearly  proven. 


PART  II. 


IVIty  tlio  United  States  can  Establish  the  Parity  of  the  Metals 

at  the  Katio  of  16  to  1. 


COXTIXUATION  OF  THE 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHNF.  SIIAFHOTH. 

OF  COLORADO. 

In  the  House  of  Hepresentatives, 

Thursday^  May  ^6, 1S9S, 

Mr.  SHAFROTH  said: 

The  third  ]>roi)Osition  is  that  the  United  States  has  the 
power  to  establish  the  parity  in  value  of  the  metals  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  proposition,  I wish  to  examine— 
j 1.  As  to  the  supply  of  silver  in  the  world  available  for  coinage; 

^ 2,  As  to  the  demands  which  the  United  States  as  a Government 

can  make  upon  silver; 

3.  As  to  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  people  of  the  world; 

4.  As  to  the  demands  for  silver  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try must  make  under  free  coinage;  and 

5.  As  to  the  pivotal  position  this  nation  occupies  among  the 
gold-standard  and  silver-standard  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  show  what  great  influence  a power- 
ful nation  can  exert  in  establishing  the  equal  value  of  the  metals, 
an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  there  is  now  and 
always  has  been  a shortage  in  the  precious  metals.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  governments,  either  through  their  treasury 
departments  or  their  banking  institutions,  have  been  compelled, 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  gold  and  silver  currency  and  consequently 
of  full-covered  paper  money,  to  issue  a substitute  therefor  in  the 
form  of  uncovered  paper  currency,  called  credit  money.  No  na- 
tion would  undertake  the  issuing  of  money  based  upon  the  gen- 
eral  credit  of  the  government  or  permit  banking  institutions  to 
* ’ issue  such  money  if  there  were  not  an  imperative  necessity  for  a 

greater  circulating  medium. 

Consequently  the  total  amount  of  such  uncovered  or  credit 
money  in  the  world  indicates  the  existing  shortage  of  metallic 
money.  We  know  that  there  is  in  existence  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  $2,565,800,00U  of  such  uncovered  or  credit  mone5^ 
With  such  an  enormous  shortage  in  the  precious  metals,  you  can 
readily  see  that  a powerful  nation  would  have  much  greater  in- 
fluence in  establishing  their  parity  of  value  than  if  there  was  an 
abundance  or  an  oversuppiy  of  the  same. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  if  the  United  States  can  make 
a greater  demand  upon  silver  than  there  is  silver  available  for 
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coinage  in  the  world,  the  parity  of  value  between  the  metals  will  be 
esfabiished.  In  other  words,  if  we  can  make  a greater  demand 
at  the  mint  rate  than  there  is  silver  to  supply  that  demand,  then 
the  mint  rate  will  be  established.  The  question,  then,  must  be. 
determined  by  the  greatness  of  the  demand  which  the  United 
States  can  create  for  that  metal.  Lot  us,  then,  analyze  that  power. 

The  gold-standard  men  tell  us  that  if  a law  is  x)assed  oi^ening 
our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  immediately  gold  will 
go  to  a premium,  and  that  if  it  goes  to  a premium  of  even  1 
l)er  cent,  under  the  Gresham  law  it  will  leave  the  country.  I do 
not  believe  that  any  such  thing  will  occur,  for  the  reason  that 
speculation  will  foresee  the  enormous  demand  that  this  Govern- 
ment can  make  upon  silver,  and  therefore  gold  will  not  go  to  a 
premium.  But  I want  to  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  gold  will  leave  the  country  upon  the  enactment  of  a 
free-coinage  law,  because  by  such  sui^position  we  can  more  clearly 
estimate  the  enormous  demands  this  Government  can  make  upon 
silver  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  silver  and 
more  clearly  estimate  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  gold  to  gold- 
standard  countries  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  value  of 
gold.  If  we  are  to  test  the  strength  of  this  Goveniment  as  to 
these  demands,  you  must  grant  ns  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  making  of  the  same. 

DEMANDS  WHICH  THE  GOVERNMENT  CAN  MAKE  ON  SILVER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Gage,  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  $696,300,000  of 
gold  coin,  an  enormous  amount.  What  effect  would  the  with- 
drawal of  that  gold  coin  from  the  United  States  produce?  There 
would  be  instantly  created  thereby  a demand  for  $696,000,000  of 
silver  coin  or  silver  certificates  to  take  its  place.  From  where 
would  the  supply  of  silver  come  to  satisfy  such  an  enormous  de- 
mand? You  must  remember  what  is  conceded — that  if  the  de- 
mand which  the  G overnment  can  make  is  gi’eater  than  the  supply 
it  will  establish  the  parity  of  the  metals  in  value.  There  are  but 
four  sources  from  which  it  is  possible  that  any  silver  can  come. 

1.  The  first  source  is  from  silver  bullion. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  large  quantity  of  silver  bullion  in  ex- 
istence in  the  world.  The  reason  we  know  it,  is  tliat  no  man  can 
point  to  where  any  considerable  quantity  is  located.  We  know  to 
the  fraction  of  a dollar  the  quantity  of  gold  coin  and  silver  coin 
that  are  in  all  the  banks  in  the  world,  and  also  of  the  gold  bullion 
that  exists  in  the  form  of  bars;  and  if  there  were  any  considerable 
amount  of  silver  bullion  in  the  shape  of  bars,  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. The  sharp  eyes  of  the  reporters  of  the  gold-standard 
organs  would  soon  bring  it  to  light  as  a great  sensation. 

The  challenge  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  Senate  time 
and  again  to  show  where  there  is  more  than  $25,000,000  of  silver 
bullion  in  existence  in  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  no  gold-standard  man  has  ever  attempted  to  point 
out  where  even  such  a quantity  of  silver  bullion  exists. 

The  reason  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  silver  bullion  in  exist- 
ence is  because  it  has  not  been  profitable  to  keep  silver  in  the  form 
of  bullion.  Silver  has  been  going  down  in  price  year  after  year 
ever  since  1873,  and  consequently  the  man  who  has  attempted  to 
hoard  or  store  silver  bullion  has  lost  not  only  by  the  lower  price 
of  silver  itself,  but  also  the  interest  on  the  amount  he  invested  in 
the  bullion.  The  truth  is  that  as  soon  as  silver  bullion  leaves  the 
smelter  it  goes  almost  immediately  into  subsidiary  coinage  and 
into  the  arts.  Therefore  we  could  not  expect  this  predicted  sup- 
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ply  of  silver  to  come  from  silver  bullion  now  in  existence.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  expect  more  than  $25,000,000  to  come  from  such  a 
source,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a mere  droj)  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  enormous  demand  for  $696,000,000,  which  would  be  created 
by  the  displacement  of  gold. 

2.  The  second  source  from  which  it  is  said  we  must  expect  a 
large  supply  of  silver  is  from  the  arts.  But  the  man  who  makes 
such  a statement  i^ores  one  fact,  which  will  absolutely  prevent 
any  silver  from  coming  from  the  arts.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  skilled  workmanship  upon  the  silver  articles  adds  such  a 
value  to  the  articles  as  makes  them  worth  more  than  the  coinage 
value  of  the  silver  contained  therein.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  workmanship  in  the  proportioning  of  the  metals, 
in  the  molding,  the  polishing,  the  gilding,  the  carving,  and  other 
ornamentation  of  the  article  must  be  very  great,  and  the  man 
would  be  an  idiot  who  would  coin  into  dollars  something  that  was 
worth  more  in  the  shape  of  a work  of  art.  As  man  is  guided  by 
self-interest,  it  seems  clear  that  not  any  of  this  pretended  supply 
of  silver  would  come  from  the  arts.  Not  even  any  considerable 
part  of  the  worn  silver  articles  would  be  coined,  because  of  the 
sentimental  associations  connected  therewith. 

3.  The  third  source  from  which  it  is  said  we  will  have  the  flood 
of  silver  is  from  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  a great  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  the  form  of  coins  existing  in  Europe,  it  is  said 
that  they  are  of  the  value  in  our  money  of  $1,500,01)0,000,  but  the 
man  who  says  that  these  coins  will  come  to  this  country  in  the 
event  that  we  open  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  either 
ignorant  of  or  ignores  one  important  fact — that  is,  that  the  coins 
of  Europe  are  in  circulation  upon  a gold  valuation,  just  like  our 
silver  dollars  in  this  country  are  now  in  circulation  upon  a gold 
valuation.  What  would  you  think  of  the  man  who  would  take  a 
United  States  silver  dollar  to  our  mint  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  to 
free  coinage  and  have  it  coined  into  another  dollar?  The  dollar  he 
has  now  is  upon  a gold  valuation,  and  by  minting  it  again  he  could 
not  make  it  any  more  valuable.  So  the  holder  of  European  coins 
that  are  circulating  upon  a gold  valuation  could  gain  nothing  by 
having  them  stamped  at  oui'  mints.  In  fact,  he  w’-ould  lose  enor- 
mously by  the  transaction. 

The  ratio  at  which  coins  are  in  circulation  in  Europe  is  15^  to  1, 
which  makes  the  coinage  value  of  silver  in  Europe  $1.33  an  ounce, 
whereas  in  this  country  the  ratio  is  16  to  1,  which  makes  the  coin- 
age value  of  silver  $1.29  an  ounce.  The  man  holding  European 
coins  would  lose  not  only  the  freight  and  insurance  in  bringing 
those  coins  to  this  country,  but  also  would  lose  4 cents  on  each 
ounce  of  silver  coins  that  he  brings.  Those  Europeans  may  not 
be  so  intelligent  and  bright  as  are  the  Americans,  but  they  know 
enough  not  to  lose  4 cents  on  each  ounce  of  coins  they  import  to  us. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  silver  coins  in  circulation  in  Europe  would 
not  be  brought  to  our  mints. 

4.  The  fourth  source  from  which  they  say  we  must  expect  a 
flood  of  silver  is  from  the  silver-standard  countries.  They  are 
China,  Mexico,  Siam,  Straits  Settlements,  Central  and  South 
American  States,  Persia,  Tripoli,  and  Japan,  constituting  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  commercial  importance. 
Japan  has  adopted  a gold  standard,  but  upon  the  silver  valuation, 
and  is  therefore  still  on  a silver  basis.  In  those  countries  silver 
circulates  at  its  commercial  value,  namely,  about  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  consequently  at  first  thought  one  might  believe  that  sil- 
ver would  come  from  those  countries  to  our  mints.  In  order  to 
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determine  whether  any  silver  would  come  from  those  countries,  it 
is  important  that  their  condition  and  needs  of  a circulating  me- 
dium^ should  be  understood, 

Mr.  Cnairman,  if  I knew  but  one  fact,  namely,  the  condition 
of  gold  and  silver  standard  countries  of  the  world  for  the  past 
five  years,  I would  know  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the 
United  States  for  that  period  was  due  to  the  gold  standard ; that 
it  was  due  to  the  greatly  increased  demands  made  upon  gold  in 
1892  and  1893  by  the  closing  of  the  India  mints  to  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  and  the  attempt  to  establish  the  gold  standard  in 
that  country;  by  the  large  purchases  of  gold  for  the  war  chest  of 
Russia ; by  the  effort  of  Austria  to  resume  specie  payments  in 
gold,  and  by  the  offer  of  our  Government  to  redeem  all  the  Treas- 
ury notes  issued  under  the  Sherman  Act  in  gold.  Every  gold- 
standard  country  in  the  world,  whether  situate  on  this  cont  nent 
or  the  other,  whether  in  the  Noilhem  Hemisphere  or  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  ever  since  the  closing  of  the  India  mints  has 
been  in  the  throes  of  a financial  panic  having  the  same  trend 
of  falling  prices  that  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  that  fact 
existed  irrespective  as  to  whether  in  those  countries  there  was  a 
high  tariff  or  a low  tariff. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  silver-standard  country  in  the  world,  * 
whether  situated  upon  this  side  of  the  waters  or  the  other,  whether 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  and  whether  it  has  a high  or  a low 
tariff,  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  the  past  five  years,  compared  to 
its  former  condition,  enjoying  a marvelous  degree  of  prosperity. 

By  this  statement  I am  not  saying  that  the  Mexican  is  equal  to 
the  American,  and  I must  say  that  the  man  who  uses  the  state- 
ment “Do  you  want  to  Mexicanize  Amei'ica?”  does  not  know  the 
meaning  or  import  of  an  argument.  We  could  with  equal  pro- 

Eriety  say,  “Do  you  want  to  Turkeyizo  America?”  for  Turkey 
as  the  gold  standard,  and  I am  willing  to  contrast  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico  at  any  time  with  that  of  Turkey;  and  I am  willing 
further  to  contrast  the  wages  paid  in  Mexico  with  not  only  those 
paid  in  Turkey,  but  also  those  paid  in  any  European  nation,  I 
might  further  say,  “Do  you  want  to  Egyptianize  America?”  for 
Egypt  has  the  gold  standard. 

Do  you  want  the  civilization  of  the  Portuguese,  for  they  have 
the  gold  standard.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  many  things  that 
determine  the  civilization  of  a nation,  the  most  imporiant  of  any 
being  climate;  and  I apprehend  that  there  is  no  danger  of  bring- 
ing tlie  climate  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  But  these  silver- 
standard  nations,  compared  to  their  former  condition  of  five 
years  past,  are  marvelously  advanced.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
exports  of  Mexico  have  increased  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
number  of  manufactures  in  Japan  and  Mexico  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  railroad  building  in  every  silver-standard  coun- 
try has  been  increasing  enormously,  while  in  the  gold-standard 
countries,  instead  of  an  increase  of  manufactures,  there  has  been, 
during  these  five  years,  a shutting  down  and  closing  of  them  to  an 
extent  unknown  before  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  It  is  true 
that  on  account  of  the  famine  in  India,  the  shortage  of  crops  in 
Europe,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  there 
has,  in  the  last  eighteen  months,  been  an  upward  tendency  in  the 
price  of  some  commodities,  but  when  conditions  again  become 
normal  the  same  low  prices  must  again  prevail. 

These  silver-standard  countries,  by  reason  of  the  increase  in 
their  commerce  and  manufactures,  are  in  need  more  and  more  of 
a greater  circulating  medium,  and  consequently  it  becomes  per- 
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tinent  to  inquire  whether  nations  having  such  need  for  increase 
of  money  cau  easily  yield  up  any  quantity  of  money  they  have 
now  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  our  mints  for  coinage  into 
American  dollars.  When  we  look  into  the  monetary  statistics  of 
those  countries,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  have  entirely 
too  small  a circulating  medium  for  their  own  use  to  be  able  to 
part  with  any  of  their  money.  Mexico  has  a circulating  medium 
of  but  $4.71  per  capita.  Japan  but  $4.09  per  capita,  the  Central 
American  States  but  $3.78  per  capita,  and  Chinabut$2.0S  per  capita, 
while  wo  in  the  United  States  have  a circulation,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  $24  per  capita, 
and  France  has  a circulating  medium  of  nearly  $40  for  each  in- 
habitant. Is  it  possible  that  those  silver-standard  countries  with 
a shortage  of  circulating  medium  now  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  that  circulating  medium  in  order  to  flood  the  United  States 
with  silver?  Why,  if  Mexico  should  send  all  of  her  silver  here, 
it  would  be  but  a bagatelle.  The  total  circulating  medium  of 
Mexico  in  1895  was  but  $50,000,000,  and  that  is  only  about  one- 
fonrteenth  part  of  the  demand  caused  by  the  vrithdrawal  of  the 
$696,000,000  of  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  talk  of  this  flood  of  silver  as  if  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  tbe  nation  should  it  occur.  No  nation  was 
ever  injured  by  its  people  having  an  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  instead  of  being  a detriment,  it  would  produce  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  in  the  history  of  thi  s country . Some  peo- 
ple think  that  as  soon  as  a foreigner  brought  silver  to  the  United 
States  mint  and  had  it  coined  that  there  would  bo  some  American 
with  gold  chasing  him,  in  order  to  get  him  to  exchange  the  silver 
for  a gold  dollar.  I apprehend  that  the  American  people  are  intel- 
ligent and  that  they  are  not  going  to  exchange  a gold  for  a silver 
dollar  unless  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  When  a foreigner 
brings  his  silver  to  onr  mints  and  has  it  coined  into  dollars,  what 
is  he  going  to  do  with  his  money? 

You  know  that  a foreign  coin  will  not  ciixulate  in  this  country, 
neither  will  a United  States  silver  dollar  circulate  in  a foreign 
country,  consequently  it  will  do  him  no  good  to  take  the  silver 
dollars  back  to  his  own  country.  The  only  thing  that  he  can  do 
with  them  is  to  buy  something  that  we  have  for  sale,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  sell  him  any  more  of  our  products  than  we  think  his 
silver  dollar  is  worth.  I am  willing  to  put  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Yankee  against  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Conse- 
quently this  flood  of  silver  which  is  held  up  as  such  a great  “ bogy 
man,”  even  if  possible,  would  turn  out  to  he  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  possibly  happen  to  this  country. 

So  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  these  silver-standard  countries, 
in  view  of  the  small  circulating  medium  they  now  have  and  of  the 
immense  upward  impetus  in  their  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industries,  could  not  part  with  any  considerable  amount  of  their 
circulating  medium  to  dump  into  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
I do  not  think  we  could  have  any  flood  of  silver. 

But  suppose  these  silver-standard  countries  could  take  from 
their  own  circulating  mediums  the  enormous  sum  of  $696,000,000, 
bring  it  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  supply  the  demand  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  gold!  The  man  who  thinks  that  the  powers 
of  the  United  States  are  exhausted  does  not  know  the  strength  of 
this  Government. 

There  are  in  existence  $346,000,000  of  credit  money,  called 
United  States  notes,  the  existence  of  every  dollar  of  which  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  enough  circulating  medium  with- 
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out  those  notes.  Every  dollar  of  those  notes  could  he  retired  by 
the  substitution  of  the  silver  dollar  or  the  silver  certificate  and 
thus  there  would  be  a demand  which  the  Government  could  cre- 
ate for  $346,000,000  more  of  silver.  I am  free  to  say  that  if  the 
law  providing  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  passed  to-day, 
under  President  McKinley’s  Administration,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  discriminating  against  silver,  as  he  has  in  the 
past  that  this  Government  could  not  establish  the  parity  of  the 
metals.  But  under  an  administration  that  would  use  the  powers 
of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  parity  of 
the  metals,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  this  nation  to  estab- 
lish that  parity.  . ^ mu 

But  these  are  not  all  the  powers  of  our  Government.  There  are 

in  existence  !s231 ,441,686  of  national-bank  notes.  The  only  excuse 
for  their  existence  is  the  fact  that  they  are  absolutely  needed  as  a 
circulating  medium.  Every  dollar  of  that  credit  money  could  be 
retired  and  silver  or  silver  certificates  substituted  m place.  Thus 
there  can  be  created  by  this  Government  a demand  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,275,000,000  of  silver,  all  at  once  if  desired, 
without  increasing  the  circulating  medium  one  dollar.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  view  of  that  great  demand,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  this  Government  to  establish  the  parity  of 

the  metals.  , , . . j.u 

We  have  had  an  experience  which  should  teach  every  one  tne 

power  of  this  nation.  In  1890  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Act, 
which  provided  for  the  purchase  of  only  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
per  month.  Under  a demand  for  simply  that  amount  of  silver 
that  metal  rose  in  price  higher  and  higher  until  it  reached  1-211 
per  ounce,  within  eight  points  of  par,  not  only  at  the  mint  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  on  the  exchange  at  New  York,  but  in  London,  m 
Calcutta,  and  in  every  other  market  in  the  world.  If  such  a sniall 
demand  raised  the  price  of  silver  to  such  a height  under  a lim- 
ited coinage  act,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  instantaneous  de- 
mand for  $1,275,000,000,  or  200  times  as  much,  would  certainly 
establish  the  parity  of  the  metals.  If  we  should  mcrease  our  cir- 
culating medium  to  correspond  with  that  of  France,  we  would 
make  a demand  for  $750,000,000  more  of  silver,  or  a total  demand 
for  $2,025,000,000  of  silver.  That  amount  is  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  there  is  silver  in  the  world  that  could  possibly  come 
to  our  mints. 

POWER  AND  WEALTH  OF  THE  U.MTED  STATES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  great  as  the  Government  is,  there  is  something 
still  greater,  and  that  is  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
the  greatest  people  on  earth.  We  are  the  gpreatest  producers  and 
consumers  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Our  75,000,000  of  people  are 
equal  to  700,000,000  of  the  average  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  many  Americans  do 
not  appreciate  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  this  country,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  order  to  prove  our  high  position  among  the 
nations  wo  have  to  quote  from  foreign  authorities. 

Mr  Mulhall,  an  eminent  statistician  of  England,  a few  years 
a"0  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  analyzed  the  ef- 
fwtive  force  and  power  of  this  country  and  made  the  startling 
statement  that  in  power  and  effective  force  the  United  States  was 
nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  combined. 

He  said: 

It  we  take  a survey  of  mankind  in  ancient  or  modem  times  as  regards  the 
phSl,  mechanical,  and  intellectual  forces  of  nations,  we  find  nothing  to 
compare  witlx  tho  United  States. 
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Professor  Francois,  a French  economist,  in  a recent  article  in 
an  economic  paper  of  Paris,  stated  that  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  United  States  was  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  world;  that  tho 
wealth  in  1890  was  $62,600,000,000,  while  that  of  the  entire  world 
was  $291,580,000,000. 

There  is  no  nation  which  can  compare  with  ours.  It  is  only  by 
comparison  with  groups  of  nations  or  with  the  balance  of  the 
world  that  the  greatness  of  these  United  States  is  shown. 

^ Mr.  Chairman,  a comparison  of  the  statistics  concerning  the  com- 

mercial, agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
this  country  will  conclusively  show  that  in  commercial  importance 
we  are  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  entire  world,  or 
between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  balance  of  the  world. 

No  better  test  can  be  found  as  to  the  amount  of  commerce  don® 
by  a nation  than  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  by  its 
railroads.  The  foreign  trade  of  every  nation,  consisting  only  of 
its  surplus  products,  must  be  small  compared  to  the  business  of 
the  nation  itself.  It  is  said  that  one  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  carries  more  freight  than  that  which 
constitutes  all  our  foreign  trade. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  is  nearly  half 
as  much  as  that  of  the  entire  world,  there  being  182,776  miles  of 
railroad  exclusive  of  side  trackage  in  the  United  States,  as  against 
436,240  miles  for  the  entire  world,  or  253,474  miles  for  the  balanca 
of  tho  world. 

The  tons  of  freight  carried  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
i are  more  than  one-half  of  that  carried  by  the  railroads  of  the 

world.  According  to  Mr.  Mulhall,  the  United  States  carried  in 
1892,  845,000,000  tons  of  freight  100  miles,  as  against  1,348,000,000 
tons  carried  by  the  world  the  same  distance,  or  503,000,000  tons 
carried  by  the  balance  of  the  world.  These  figures  present  the 
startling  fact  that  the  United  States  carries  more  freight  than  ail 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  expenditures  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  $775,- 
000,000,  against  $1,535,000,000  for  the  entire  world,  or  $760,000,000 
for  the  balance  of  the  world.  Our  expenses  for  transporting 
freight  were  more  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  receipts  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  $1,095,- 
000,000,  as  against  the  total  receipts  for  the  world  of  $2,515,000,000. 

The  steam  power  of  the  Unit^  States,  according  to  Mr.  Mul- 
hall, is  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  the  entire  world,  or  between 
one-third  and  one-half  that  of  the  balance  of  the  world,  being 

14.400.000  horsepower,  as  against  50,150,000  horsepower  for  all  the 
world. 

The  carrying  power  of  vessels  used  in  lake  and  river  traffic  in 
the  United  States  is  9,300,000  tons,  which  is  one-fifth  of  the  car- 
rying power  of  the  world  on  the  high  seas.  The  navigable  water- 
ways and  canals  of  this  country  are  51,820  miles,  while  those  of 
the  earth  are  170,550  miles.  Add  the  tons  of  freight  carried  on 
ocean,  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers  to  those  carried  by  railroads  and  it 
wll  show  that  the  United  States  transports  by  water  and  rail 
nearly  as  many  tons  as  are  carried  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  in  1896  produced  10,235,000  bales  of  cotton  of 
400  pounds  each  outof  a total  production  of  the  world  of  13,330,000 
bales,  or  ten-thirteenths  of  the  world's  cotton,  and  in  1897  pro- 
duced 10,305,000  bales,  out  of  a total  product  of  the  world  ot 

13.139.000  bales,  or  three-fourths  of  the  world’s  crop. 

This  nation  in  1896  consumed  3,422,000  bales  of  cotton  of  400 
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pounds  each  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  world  of  13,330,000 

bales,  or  about  one-fourth.  _ 

The  production  of  corn  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  world,  being  in  1896  2,283,000,000  bush- 
els, as  against  2,714,240,000  for  the  world,  or  four  times  as  much 
as  that  produced  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  is  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  entire  world. 

The  total  production  of  grain  in  the  United  States  in  1896  was 
more  than  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  being 
3 533,188,000  bushels,  while  that  of  the  entire  world  was  about 
9,900,000,000  bushels,  or  about  6,600,000,000  bushels  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world. 

In  1896,  according  to  the  Statistician  and  Economist,  we  had 
15,124,057  horses  out  of  73,335,694  in  the  world;  2,278,946  mules 
out  of  8,952,984  in  the  world;  42,842,759  hogs  out  of  104,195,746  in 
the  world. 

According  to  Mr.  Mulhall’s  Dictionary  of  Statistics  our 
product  is  as  follows: 


, Quantity. 

World’s 

product. 

in«h  

600,000 

2.303.000 

RAAf  

2,190,000 

7,205.000 

Pnrlr  . 

do... 

2.170,000 

4,479,000 

’Rntt.pr  

610,000 

1,946,000 

Oysters 

tons-. 

3,500,000,000 

42,000,000 

4,429,000,000 

159,000,000 

Rt'.TJi  w - 

60,000,000 

127,000,000 

880,000 

2,617,000 

. .. 

210,000 

768,000 

QnicksilTer 

36,104 

105,644 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  pig  iron  of  the  world  is  produced 
by  this  nation,  in  1896  being  8,761,197  tons,  out  of  a total  produc- 
tion of  31,009,831  tons  for  the  entire  world. 

We  produce  one-third  of  the  total  steel  in  the  world,  in  1890  being 
8,300,518  tons,  out  of  the  world’s  production  of  17,581,131  tons. 

The  copper  product  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  half  that 
of  the  entire  world,  being  203,893  tons  in  1896,  against  373,208  tons 
for  the  world,  or  30,000  tons  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1897 
was  198,250,000  tons,  while  that  of  the  entire  world  was  about 
600,000,000  tons,  nearly  one-half  as  much  as  that  of  the  balance  of 
the  globe. 

The  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  comprise  nearly  half  of  those 
of  the  world,  being  194,000  square  miles,  as  against  471,800  square 

miles.  , , , , 

We  produce  more  than  half  of  all  the  petroleum  of  the  world, 
being  in  1894  48,412,666  barrels,  while  that  of  all  the  world  was 
84,330,809  barrels.  ^ 

The  forest  products  of  this  nation  are  nearly  one-half  that  of  the 
balance  of  the  world,  being  annually  9,300.000,000  cubic  feet  of 
lumber,  against  32,460,000,000  for  the  world. 

Our  forest  lands  are  466,000,000  acres, while  those  of  all  the  earth 
are  1,308,000,000  acres. 

The  United  States  produces  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  gold 
of  the  world,  the  product  in  1896  being  $53,088,000,  as  against 
$202,956,000  for  the  world. 
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The  silver  production  of  this  country  is  more  than  one-third  of 
that  of  the  entire  world,  being  in  1896  $76,069,000,  coinage  value, 
as  against  $213,463,700,  coinage  value,  for  the  world. 

Our  total  product  of  minerals  for  1897  was  $746,230,982. 

The  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  in  this  country  is  $13,742,- 
495.420.  as  against  $5,923,168,549  for  the  balance  of  the  world. 

The  length  of  the  world's  telegraph  system  in  1897  was  4,908,823 
miles,  of  which  there  was  2,516,548  miles  in  America. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  in  1897  was 
20.569,  as  against  50,000  for  the  entire  world. 

The  number  of  copies  of  monthly  publications  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  was  230,000,000,  while  that  of  the  world  was 
813,000,000. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  in  1895  were 
71,258,  while  there  were  225,354  in  the  world. 

The  number  of  letters,  postal  cards,  papers,  and  book  packets 
sent  through  the  mail  in  1895  was  5,664,138,718  in  the  United 
States,  while  it  was  17,046,443,939  in  the  entire  world.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  send  half  as  much  mail  matter  as  the  balance 
of  the  world. 

The  number  of  telephones  in  the  United  States  is  900,000,  as 
against  1,402,100  in  the  entire  world,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Considerable  investigation  has  been  made  in  recent  years  as  to 
the  mechanical  force  that  a man  is  capable  of  exerting  and  of  the 
comparative  energy  of  the  men  of  each  nation.  The  adult  laborer, 
it  is  estimated,  each  day  expends  in  energy  sufficient  strength  to 
lift  300  tons  1 foot.  That  power  of  a man  is  recognized  as  the  unit 
and  is  called  a “foot-ton.’ 

It  is  calculated  that  the  power  of  a horse  is  ten  times  that  of  a 
man.  If  everything  were  done  by  hand,  the  mechanical  power  of 
nations  compared  to  each  other  would  be  nearly  in  the  xu’oportiou 
of  their  population.  But  on  account  of  the  forces  that  Americans 
have  produced  by  their  inventive  genius  the  power  that  we  exert 
is  almost  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  Mulhall  has  applied  this  fcot-ton  principle  in  ascertaining 
the  comparative  strength  of  nations.  He  estimates  that  in  1895 
the  working  energy  of  the  United  States  was  129,306,000,000  foot- 
tons  daily,  or  1 ,940  foot-tons  daily  per  capita.  In  other  words,  the 
forces  used  in  this  nation  for  each  individual  are  1,940  times  as 
much  as  could  be  exerted  by  a man  without  the  aid  of  tools  or 
machinery.  That  daily  force  of  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to 
lift  600,000  pounds  24,489,772  miles  each  day,  or,  eliminating  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  sufficient  to  send  that  weight  around  the 
world  nearly  1,000  times  each  day. 

When  we  compare  the  mechanical  force  of  this  nation  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  shows  that  in  strength  we  are  nearly 
equal  to  one-half  the  balance  of  the  world.  That  force  is: 

Foot-tons  daily. 


In  the  United  States 

In  Great  Britain 

In  Germany 

In  France 

In  Austria 

In  Italy 

In  Spain •- 

In  balance  of  world  is  about 


129.306.000. 000 

56. 100. 000.  000 

45.580. 000. 000 

34.580.000. 000 

22.510.000. 000 

11.390.000. 000 

10. 640. 000.  000 

120,000,000,000 


Total  for  the  world 
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Mr.  Chairman,  great  as  these  figures  may  show  our  country  to 
be.  our  manufacturing  industries  are  still  greater. 

The  products  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  Mr.  Mulhall,  are  one-half  as  much  as  those  of  the  balance  of  the 
wcvld,  being  annually  §7,215,000,000,  while  those  of  the  entire 

world  are  $22,370,000,000.  , „ , „ , , . 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Reed],  now  Speaker  of  this 
House,  in  a speech  before  this  body  on  February  1,  1891,  referring 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  said: 

I do  not  vouch,  nor  can  anyone  vouch  for  these  figures,  but  the  proportion 
of  one-third  to  two-thirds  nobody  can  forcibly  dispute.  We  produce  one- 
third  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  England  included,  two-thirds.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  world  is  1,500,000,000,  of  which  we  have  70,000,000,  which  leaves 
1 430,000,000  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  use  all  our  manufactures  or  the 
equivalent  of  them.  Hence  we  are  equal  to  one-half  the  whole  globe  outside 
of  ourselves,  England  included,  and  compared  as  a market  with  the  rest  oi 
the  world  our  population  is  equal  to  700,000,000. 

With  such  an  array  of  facts  and  figures,  who  can  doubt  that 
this  nation  in  commerce,  mining,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
is  equal  to  at  least  one-fourth  if  not  one-third  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world?  With  such  a power  and  such  a force,  is  it  possible 
that  we  are  too  weak  to  establish  a financial  policy  of  our  own? 

DEMANDS  THE  PEOPLE  OE  THIS  COUNTRY  MUST  MAKE  ON  SILVER  UNDER 

FREE  COINAGE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  between 
$20,000,000,000  and  $30,000,000,000  of  long-time  indebtedness,  con- 
sisting of  national.  State,  county,  city,  and  corporation  bonds,  and 
individual  promissory  notes,  owed  in  this  nation.  Over  one-half 
of  this  is  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Under  free  coinage,  silver  dollars  become  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  all  that  ten  or  fifteen  billions  of  debt.  It  is  a principle 
recognized  in  all  political  economies  that  if  one  dollar  is  cheaper 
than  another,  that  all  the  obligations  payable  in  lawful  money 
will  be  paid  in  the  cheaper  dollar,  and  thus  if  silver  should  ever 
go  to  a discount  compared  to  gold,  there  would  be  that  enormous 
demand  created  for  silver  by  the  debtors  who  owe  the  $10,000,- 
000,000  or  $15,000,000,000.  With  such  an  enormous  demand  upon 
the  limited  quantity  of  silver  available  for  coinage,  is  it  possible 
that  anyone  would  part  with  silver  at  an  appreciable  discount? 
You  must  remember  that  this  silver  dollar  is  not  only  a legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  private  debts,  but  it  is  also  a legal  tender 
for  the  discharge  of  State,  county,  and  city  taxes,  which  aggre- 
gate about  $500,000,000  a year.  It  is  a legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  import  duties,  internal-revenue  duties,  and  postage 
dues  of  the  National  Government,  and  you  must  remember  that 
the  National  Government  raises  by  those  duties  the  enormous  sum 
of  almost  $500,000,000  a year. 

The  premiums  contracted  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  each  year 
in  the  United  States  upon  life-insurance  policies  is  $323,902,327, 
and  upon  fire-insurance  policies  is  $158,819,388. 

The  total  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  is  payable  in  lawful  money,  is  $13,742,495,420. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
the  year  1897,  the  amount  of  deposits,  payable  in  lawful  money, 


in  onr — 

Savings  banks  is 939, 376, 035 

National  banks  is 1>  8o3, 349, 128 

State  banks  is 723, 640, 795 

Loan  and  trust  companies  is 666, 922, 205 

Private  banks  is 50,278,243 
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The  amount  of  loans,  consisting  mostly  of  thirty,  sixty,  and 
ninety  day  paper,  all  of  which  is  payable  in  lawful  money , in  favor 
of  our — 


Savings  banks  is - 

State  banks  is.  

Loan  and  trust  companies  is 44o,  OL  J,  < 

Private  banks  is oO,  «t8,  ~43 


The  total  amount  payable  on  shares  in  building  associations  is 
$450,067,594.  The  amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  at 
periods  of  from  one  to  five  years,  on  contracts  for  construction  of 
buildings,  railroads,  ships,  canals,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
United  States,  must  aggregate  several  billions  of  dollars. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  and  corporations  owing 
these  enormous  amouuts  to  pay  in  the  cheaper  money  would  make 
such  a tremendous  demand  upon  silver  should  it  go  to  a discount 
of  even  1 per  cent  as  to  immediately  restore  its  parity  with  gold. 
No  one  would  part  with  silver  dollars  or  silver  certificates  at  a 
discount  when  he  could  utilize  them  at  par  for  so  mauy  purposes 
and  to  such  enormous  extent. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  gold-standard  people  that  there  can  be  no 
parity  maintained  between  the  metals,  because  there  is  a varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  each  produced.  They  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  question  of  production  there  is  an 
increased  demand  made  for  the  cheaper  metal  by  reason  of  the 
legal-tender  quality  given  to  the  money  coined  therefrom. 

Under  free  coinage  the  minute  one  metal  becomes  cheaper  than 
the  other  all  the  demand  is  taken  from  the  dearer  and  transferred 
to  the  cheaper  metal.  That  demand  is  so  great  compared  to  the 
difference  in  armual  production  that  it  almost  immediately  re- 
stores the  value  of  the  cheaper  metal.  It  is  on  that  account  that 
bimetallism  acts  as  an  automatic  regulator  of  the  value  of  the 
metals.  From  the  years  1800  to  1841  there  was  three  times  as 
much  silver  produced  in  the  world  as  gold,  and  from  the  year 
1850  to  1873  there  was  more  than  three  times  as  much  gold  pro- 
duced as  silver,  and  vet  during  all  that  time,  while  the  mints  of 
France  were  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  variation  between  the  market  price  of  both  silver  and 
gold  did  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  coinage  ratio  of  the 

I hold  in  my  hand  a tabulated  list  of  the  commercial  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  from  1687  to  1892,  taken  from  the  Re]:ort  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  1894,  at  page  288,  which  I ask  to  have 

incorporated  in  my  remarks.  , . . . 

By  that  tabulated  list  it  is  apparent  that  only  m two  yeara  np  to 
1873  did  silver  fall  below  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  then  only  by  a 
very  small  fraction,  and  that  was  in  the  years  1812  and  1813,  when 
the  Napoleonic  wars  disturbed  all  commercial  transactions;  and 
the  difference  between  the  London  price,  where  free  coinage  did 
not  exist,  and  the  Paris  price,  where  free  coinage  did  exist,  must 
have  been  at  its  maximum.  From  the  time  that  the  nations  ot 
the  world  began  to  take  away  the  principal  demand  for  silver  by 
demonetizing  it,  silver  began  to  decline  in  value  as  compared  to 

^*The  only  way  its  value  can  be  restored  is  to  give  it  the  same 
rights  of  legal  tender,  redemption  money,  and  free  comage  as  is 
now  given  to  gold. 
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ConxuicrcioX  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  for  each  gear  since  1G37, 


[Note.— From  1GS7  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taten  from  the  tables  of  Dr.  A. 
Soetbeer;  from  18:»  to  1878,  from  Pixley  and  Abell's  tables;  and  from  1878  to 
18U7,  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Year. 

1 

Ratio.  ' 

Year. 

Ratio.  I 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

1GS7... 

14.94 

1730- 

14.81 

1773- 

14.62 

1816- 

15.28 

1859  — 

15.19 

1()8S... 

34.94 

ir:q  - 

14.94 

1774- 

14.62 

3817- 

15.11 

I860— 

15.29 

1689... 

15.0:3 

17:«- 

15.09 

1775  - 

14.72 

1818- 

15. 

1861.  - 

15.50 

1690... 

35.02  ; 

1733- 

15.18 

1776  - 

14.55 

1819- 

15.:3:} 

1862-. 

15.35 

1691... 

14.98  i 

ir3i- 

15.39 

3777- 

11.54 

1820- 

15.(52 

1863.- 

35.37 

1692... 

14.92 

17li5- 

15.41 

1778- 

14.(58 

1821- 

15. 95 

1864... 

15.37 

im... 

14.83  : 

17:36- 

15.18 

1779- 

14.80 

1 1822- 

15.80 

18()5-_ 

15.44 

1694... 

14.87  ; 

17:37- 

15.02 

1780- 

14.72 

1 1823 . . 

15.84 

18<)6 

15.4.3 

■<695... 

15.02  ! 

37:«- 

14.91 

1781- 

14. 78 

1824- 

15.82 

1867-- 

15.57 

3696  ... 

15.00 

1739- 

14.91 

1782- 

14.42 

1825- 

15. 70 

1868... 

15.59 

3097... 

15.20 

1740  .. 

14.94 

1783- 

14.48 

1820- 

15.76 

! 18(i9... 

35.  (KJ 

1698... 

15.07 

1741- 

14.92 

1784- 

14.70 

1827- 

15.74 

1870... 

15.57 

1599... 

14.94 

1742- 

14.85 

1785- 

14.92 

1828  - 

15.78 

1871... 

15.57 

1700... 

14.81 

1743- 

14.85 

1786- 

14.96 

1829  - 

15.78 

1872... 

15.63 

1701... 

15.07  ! 

1744  - 

14.87 

1 1787  - 

14.92 

1830- 

15.82 

1873u*. 

15.9.2 

;7()2... 

15.52 

1745- 

14.98 

1788  - 

14.65 

1831- 

15.72 

1874... 

16.17 

370:3  ... 

15. 17 

1746- 

15. 13 

1789- 

14.75 

1832- 

15.73 

1875... 

16.59 

1704..- 

15.23 

1747  - 

15.26 

1790- 

15.01 

1834^ 

15.93 

1876... 

17.88 

17;15.- 

15.11 

1748- 

15. 11 

1791  - 

15.05 

18:34- 

15.73 

1877... 

17.2*2 

3706... 

15.27 

1749  - 

14.80 

1792- 

15. 17 

1835- 

15.80 

1878... 

17.94 

1707... 

15.44 

1750- 

14.55 

1793- 

15.00 

1836- 

15.72 

1879... 

18.40 

1708... 

15.41 

1751  - 

14.39 

1794- 

15.37 

1837- 

15.83 

1880... 

18.05 

1709... 

15.31 

1752- 

14.54 

1795  - 

15.65 

3838  - 

15. 85 

1881... 

38.16 

1710... 

15.22 

1753- 

14.54 

1796- 

15.65 

1839- 

15.62 

1882... 

18.19 

1711... 

15.29 

1754  - 

14.48 

1797  - 

15.41 

1840- 

15.62 

1883... 

18.64 

1712... 

15.31 

1755 .. 

14.68 

1798- 

15.59 

1841- 

15.70 

1884— 

18.57 

1713... 

15.24 

1 1753  - 

14.94 

1799- 

15.74 

1842- 

15.87 

1885-. 

19.41 

1714... 

15.  i:} 

! 1757  - 

14.87 

1800- 

15.68 

1843- 

15.93 

1886... 

20. 78 

1715 ... 

15.31 

1758- 

14.85 

1801- 

15.46 

1844- 

15.85 

1887... 

21.13 

1716... 

15.09 

1759  - 

14. 15 

1802- 

15.26 

1845- 

15.92 

1888... 

21.99 

1717... 

15.13 

1760- 

14.14 

1803- 

15.41 

1846- 

15.90 

1889... 

2*2.09 

1718... 

15.11 

1761- 

14.54 

1804- 

15.41 

1847- 

15.80 

1890... 

19.75 

1719... 

15.09 

1762- 

15.27 

1805- 

15.79 

1848  - 

15.85 

1891... 

20.92 

1720... 

15.04 

176:5  - 

14.99 

1806- 

15.52 

1849- 

15. 78 

1892... 

23.72 

1721... 

15.05 

1764- 

14.70 

1807- 

15.4:3 

1850- 

15.70 

1893... 

26. 49 

1722... 

15.17 

1765  -- 

14.83 

1808  - 

16.08 

1851- 

15.46 

1894... 

32.50 

1723... 

15. 2<) 

1766- 

14.80 

1809  - 

15.96 

1852- 

15.59 

1895... 

31.60 

1724... 

15. 11 

1767- 

14.85 

1810- 

15. 77 

1853- 

15.33 

1896... 

30.66 

1725... 

15.11 

1 1768- 

14.80 

1811- 

35.53 

1854- 

15.33 

1897... 

32.29 

1726  ... 

15. 15 

i 1769- 

14.72 

1812- 

16.11 

1855- 

15.38 

1727... 

15.24 

! 1770- 

14.62 

1813- 

16.25 

1856- 

35.38 

1728... 

15.11 

1 1771  - 

14.66 

1814- 

15.04 

1857- 

15.27 

1729... 

14.92 

1 17^2  - 

i 

14.52 

1815  - 

15.26 

1858- 

15.:38 

WHY  16  TO  1? 


Mr,  Chairman,  why  should  the  coinage  ratio  between  silver  and  ^ 
gold  be  fixed  at  16  to  1?  Because  that  is  the  proportion,  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  which  the  metals  exist  in  the  earth.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  true  ratio. 

Although  for  several  years  the  production  of  one  metal  at  that 
ratio  exceeds  the  other,  yet  in  a long  series  of  years  the  total 
amount  produced  is  very  near  sixteen  times  as  much  silver  in 
weight  as  gold,  or  at  coinage  value  about  equal. 

The  table  of  the  production  of  silver  and  gold  from  1741  to  the 
present  time  shows  that  there  was  produced  in  that  period  360,- 
459,124  ounces  of  gold  and  5,727,841,723  ounces  of  silver.  Divide 
the  silver  by  the  gold  and  you  will  obtain  as  the  result  loj.  That 
demonstrates  that  for  the  period  of  more  than  150  years  there  was 
almost  exactly  16  times  as  many  ounces  of  silver  produced  as  of 
gold,  and  that  the  coinage  value  of  the  same  was  about  equal. 
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WHY  MEXICO  DOES  NOT  ESTABLISH  PAIUTY  OF  METALS. 

Our  gold  friends  tell  us  that  the  mint  is  open  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  in  Mexico  and  ask  why  does  not  that  establish  the  parity 
of  the  metals.  They  talk  of  Mexico  as  if  it  were  a gigantic  power. 
Do  you  know  that  the  commerce  of  Mexico  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  would  you  expect  the  State  of  Illinois, 
unaided  by  the  rest  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  to  establish  the 
parity  of  the  metals?  The  reason  Mexico  does  not  establish  the 
parity  of  the  metals  is  because  it  is  not  sufiiciently  powerful  in 
commerce  to  do  so,  but  when  you  compare  Mexico  with  the  United 
States  you  compare  a pigmy  to  a giant.  You  must  remember 
that  this  great  nation  is  composed  of  fortj'-five  great  States,  and 
that  an  act  of  Congress  is  simply  an  international  agreement  in 
itself  among  those  forty-five  great  States. 

THE  PIVOTAL  POSITION  WE  OCCUPY  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  determining  what  a powerful  effect  such  a na- 
tion as  the  United  States  would  have  in  establishing  the  parity  of 
the  metals,  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  pivotiil  position 
that  it  occupies  as  to  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world.  The 
silver-standard  nations,  which  make  their  demands  upon  silver 
alone  for  currency,  constitute  one-fourth  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  commercial  importance.  The  world  is  then  divided  into 
nations,  one-fourth  of  which  are  upon  the  silver  standard  and 
three-fourths  of  which  are  upon  the  gold  standard.  The  United 
States  alone,  as  I have  stated,  constitutes  in  wealth,  commerce, 
i and  power  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  world. 

Let  that  power  of  the  United  States  be  transferred  from  gold  to 
silver,  and  you  immediately  have  the  world  divided  into  equal 
parts,  one-half  the  nations  in  commercial  importance  making  their 
demands  upon  silver  and  the  other  half  in  commercial  importance 
making  their  demands  upon  gold,  and  thus  we  have  an  equal  de- 
mand upon  equal  metals,  which,  according  to  the  principle  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  must  make  an  equal  price. 

A BIMETALLIC  STANDARD  OF  VALUE  NOT  A BIMETALLIC  CURRENCY  IN 

EACH  NATION. 

There  is  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people  between 
a bimetallic  standard  of  value  and  a bimetallic  circulating  medium. 
Many  people  think  that  you  can  not  have  a bimetallic  standard  of 
value  unless  in  each  country  gold  and  silver  circulate  side  by  side. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  and  unimportant,  as  far  as  measuring  values 
is  concerned,  whether  gold  and  silver  circulate  in  each  nation. 

Yon  can  have  a bimetallic  standard  of  value  without  silver  cir- 
culating in  a gold-standard  country  or  gold  circulating  in  a silver- 
# . standard  country.  If  one-half  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  com- 

■ mercial  importance  were  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard  and 

not  permit  silver  coin  to  circulate  in  those  countries,  and  if  the 
other  on^half  of  the  nations  in  commercial  importance  were  to 
adopt  a single  silver  standard  and  not  permit  gold  coin  to  circulate 
in  those  countries,  the  world  nevertheless  would  he  upon  a bime- 
tallic standard  of  value,  because  there  would  be  an  equal  demand 
created  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  metals,  which  would  produce 
an  equal  price.  You  can  readily  see  that,  though  the  silver  did 
not  circulate  in  the  gold  countries,  it  would  be  doing  service  in 
another  part  of  the  world  as  primary  money,  and  consequently 
would  he  relieving  the  strain  upon  gold,  just  as  much  as  if  it  cir- 
culated side  by  side  with  the  gold  in  that  gold-standard  country. 

Many  people  think  that  because  there  were  but  8,000,000  silver 
dollars  coined  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1873  we  were  not 
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upon  a bimetallic  standard.  The  reason  no  more  silver  dollars 
were  coined  in  the  United  States  was  because  the  ratio  of  15|  to  1 
prevailed  at  the  French  mint,  which  made  silver  worth  $1.33  an 
ounce,  whereas  our  ratio  of  16  to  1 made  it  worth  $1.29  an  ounce. 
The  holder  of  silver  bullion  in  the  United  States  at  the  expenditure 
of  1 cent  per  ounce  could  transmit  his  silver  to  the  French  mint 
and  thus  make  3 cents  more  per  ounce  than  he  could  make  by 
havinc:  it  coined  into  American  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  there  were  no  more  silver  dollars  coined  in  America  than 
8,000,000?  But  during  that  period  the  great  quantity  of  silver 
that  we  transferred  to  France  was  doing  duty  and  service  as  money 
in  Europe,  and  was  therefore  relieving  the  strain  upon  gold  equally 
as  much  as  if  that  silver  were  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 

A FREE-COINAGE  LAW  WOULD  MAKE  CAPITALISTS  HELP  ELEVATE  THE 

VALUE  or  SlLVEli. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  in  determining  what  ^eat  in- 
fluence a powerful  nation  like  the  United  States  will  have  in  estab- 
lishing the  parity  of  the  metals,  that,  although  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  nearly  equally  divided  upon  the  qiiestion  of 
opening  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  7,000,000  having 
voted  for  President  McKinley  and  6,500,000  having  voted  for  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  minute  that  a free-coinage  act  is  passed  all  of  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion  will  vanish,  and  we  will  have  a united  nation 
and  a united  people  using  all  their  powers  to  establish  the  equal 
value  of  the  metals. 

Why  is  this  true?  Because  all  of  the  capitalists  in  the  country 
have  obligations  that  are  payable  in  lawful  money,  the  United 
States  bonds  themselves  held  by  national  banks  being  payable  in 
coin;  and  when  silver  under  free  coinage  becomes  lawtul  money, 
with  full  legal-tender  powers  to  discharge  those  obligations,  im- 
mediately it  becomes  the  interest  of  those  capitalists  and  banks  to 
elevate  the  price  of  silver,  to  make  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
silver  dollar  just  as  great  as  they  now  desire  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  gold  dollar  to  become,  and  hence  the  minute  a free-coinage 
law  is  passed,  that  minute  you  have  all  the  power  of  Wall  street 
exercised  to  its  utmost  to  elevate  the  price  of  silver.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  depreciated  currencies  that  no  class  of  people  have 
exercised  such  a wonderful  influence  and  power  in  elevating  such 
depressed  currencies  to  par  with  coin  as  have  the  capitalistic 
class,  and  therefore  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  entire  nation 
would  never  permit  silver  to  go  to  a discount. 

I therefore  conclude  that,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
a shortage  in  the  precious  metals  to  the  enormous  extent  of  $2,500,- 
000,000;  on  account  of  the  pivotal  position  in  the  world  which  the 
United  States  in  commerce  holds,  being  able  by  throwing  its  in- 
fluence from  the  gold  to  the  silver  side  of  this  controversy  to 
equally  divide  the  nations  in  commercial  importance  in  their  de- 
mands upon  the  precious  metals,  thus  making  an  equal  demand 
upon  equal  quantities  of  metal,  and  thereby  producing  an  equal 
price;  on  account  of  the  enormous  demand  which  this  nation 
can  make  upon  the  silver  of  the  world;  on  account  of  the  limited 
quantity  of  silver  in  the  world  that  could  be  brought  to  our 
mints,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  could  as  certainly 
produce  an  equality  in  value  of  the  metals  as  it  is  possible  to  fore- 
tell any  future  event. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  you  elevate  silver  to  the 
value  of  gold  you  do  not  have  to  elevate  the  silver  that  is  con- 
tained in  our  own  currency,  as  that  is  already  upon  a gold  valua- 
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tion.  You  do  not  have  to  elevate  the  great  mass  of  silver  coins 
in  Europe,  because  they  are  upon  a gold  valuation.  You  do  not 
have  to  elevate  the  silver  in  the  arts,  because  that  silver  by  reason 
of  the  cost  of  workmanship  is  now  worth  more  than  the  coinage 
value  of  silver.  The  only  silver  in  the  world  that  must  be  ele- 
vated in  price  is  simply  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver  stand- 
ard countries,  which  those  nations  will  assist  in  elevating  by  their 
own  demands  u]x>n  it  as  primary  money. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  conclusive,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
third  proposition  is  proven,  namely,  that  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  its  great  power,  by  reason  of  its  pivotal  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  single-handed  and  alone,  could  establish 
the  parity  of  the  metals. 

COULD  BIMETALLISM  BE  MAIXTATXED? 

It  is  also  contended  by  our  opponents  that  bimetallism  could  not 
be  maintained  because  in  a year  or  two  after  silver  reached  $1.29 
an  ounce  its  production  would  be  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  de- 
mands of  this  nation.  That  reasoning  as  to  increase  of  produc- 
tion would  be  true  as  to  wheat,  com,  or  other  products  where 
the  amount  that  can  be  raised  is  unlimited,  but  it  does  not  apply 
to  silver. 

The  variation  between  the  amount  of  silver  produced  when  its 
price  is  high  and  low  is  very  small*  Why?  Because  the  greater 
portion  of  silver  is  extracted  from  ore  that  contains  both  gold  and 
silver.  When  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  ore  is  from  the 
gold,  it  is  called  a gold  mine,  with  silver  as  a by-product,  and  vice 
versa.  Those  ores  will  be  mined  even  if  silver  should  go  to  10 
cents  an  ounce,  because  they  would  be  worked  for  the  gold  therein; 
and  if  silver  were  $1.29  an  ounce,  those  mines  could  not  produce 
very  much  more.  It  must  be  remembered  that  under  bimetallism 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  silver  is  correlative.  As  the 
value  of  silver  increases  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  declines, 
hence  the  net  value  of  the  ore  remains  about  the  same. 

It  is  the  low-grade  mines  which  yield  the  greater  part  of  both  gold 
and  silver,  because  they  are  so  numerous  and  it  takes  generations 
to  exhaust  them.  It  is  true  there  are  some  mines  that  produce 
silver  without  any  gold,  but  they  are  very  few  compared  to  the 
number  that  contain  both  gold  and  silver.  They  are  generally 
very  rich  and  easily  exhausted.  Their  product  bears  no  greater 
relation  to  the  total  silver  produced  than  the  free  gold  contained 
in  placer  claims  bears  to  the  total  production  of  gold.  Hence 
there  is  no  danger  that  in  the  long  run  there  will  be  any  great  va- 
riation between  the  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  produced. 

Eliminating  the  amount  that  goes  into  the  arts,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  neither  gold  nor  silver  has  ever  exceeded  3 per  cent  of 
the  world's  stock  of  the  same,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  pro- 
portion will  ever  be  exceeded.  Besides,  as  soon  as  silver  reaches 
par,  or  anywhere  near  par,  the  Latin  Union  and  any  number  of 
other  nations  that  have  grown  weary  of  the  experiment  of  gold 
monometallism  will  give  the  same  mintage  rights  to  silver  as  they 
now  do  to  gold,  and  thus  restore  the  great  blessings  of  a stable  par 
of  exch^inge  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  TflE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  tliose  who  claim  that  the  battle  for  free  coinage 
of  silver  has  been  fought  and  lost,  and  that  it  will  never  be  the 
leading  issue  again,  do  not  realize  what  must  yet  be  done,  and  how 
slowly  in  accomplishment  in  order  to  establish  the  gold  standard. 
The  next  step  to  be  taken  by  the  gold-standard  powers  will -be 
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to  treat  all  silver  and  silver  certificates  as  credit  money  redeem- 
able in  cold.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  a,lready  an- 
nounced that  he  will  directly  redeem  the  silver  in  gold  when  m 
his  iudgment  there  is  any  necessity  for  so  domg.  After  that 
policy  is  firmly  established,  the  gold-standard  nations  'will  attempt 
to  absolutely  destroy  all  silver  as  money.  They  will  claim  with 
irresistible  logic  that  if  silver  money  is  redeemable  in  gold,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a promise  to  pay  gold;  that  a promise  to 
pay  can  be  printed  on  paper  at  a small  fraction  of  the  expense 
required  to  buy  silver  bullion  and  coin  it  into  money.  The  gold 
advocates  of  this  country  will  claim  that  it  is  foolish  for  the 
United  States  to  have  nearly  $500,000,000  invested  in  silver  coins 
when  they  are  merely  promises  to  pay  gold. 

Again,  it  will  be  claimed  that  as  silver  coins  can  be  counter- 
feited out  of  silver  bullion  for  about  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  so 
perfectly  that  Government  employees  can  not  detect  the  same, 
the  use  of  silver  coins  is  dangerous  to  the  circulating  inedium. 
Already  this  argument  is  being  used  with  great  force  in  Europe. 
Legislation  bv  gold-standard  nations  will  then  surely  follow,  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  and  sale  of  all  silver  coins.  Those  so- 
called  friends  of  silver,  who  profess  to  believe  in  an  enlarged  use 
of  silver  redeemable  in  gold,  are  simply  playing  into  the  hands  ot 
the  gold  monometallists.  The  logical  result  of  the  establishment 
of  the  gold  standard  is  the  absolute  annihilation  of  silver  as 
money.  That  means  greatly  increased  burdens  upon,  demand  tor, 
and  value  of,  gold  and  greatly  decreased  price  of  all  commodities 


^^Tlm  eSbLhment  of  the  gold  standard  throughout  the  world 
means  ultimately  the  redemption  in  gold  of  all  the  inconvertible 


paper  currencies  now  in  existence.  So  long  as  a paper  currency 
IS  inconvertible  it  acts  as  primary  money  and  relieves  the  strain 
upon  gold.  Such  a greatly  increased  demand  for  gold  will  surely 
produce  falling  prices,  with  their  attendant  ruinous  effects.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  tbe  truth  of  the  statement  of  Secretary 
John  G.  Carlisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1878,  when  he 
said,  concerning  the  destruction  by  legislation  of  silver  money, 

that—  . , X 

The  consummation  of  such  a scheme  would  ultimately  entail  niore  mis>eiy 
upon  the  human  race  than  all  the  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine  that  evei  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  silver  question,  therefore,  must  continue  to  be  the  leading 
is.sue  until  won  or  lost.  It  can  not  be  lost  for  decade.?.  , . , , 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  who  believe  such  fatal 
results  will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard 
should  fight  with  all  the  intensity  of  our  being  such  legislation, 
or  that  we  should  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  that  in  our 
opinion  will  alleviate  the  had  conditions,  prevent  the  destruction 
of  business  and  enterprise  resulting  from  falling  prices,  and  pro- 
duce an  era  of  development  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world?  [Applause.] 
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